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Doorways to Protection 
Entrance to the Home Office Build- 


ing of the Buffalo Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Charles Langmuir, New York Life official, serving distressed bencficiaries after the flood 





JOHNSTOWN, PA.... MAY 31, 1889 


genes o'clock . . . in spite of 
warnings, almost no one feared 
the rising waters. 

Three-thirty . . . and still Johnstown 
went calmly about its day’s work! 

Suddenly a towering wall of water, 
with the volume and twice the speed of 
Niagara, crashed through the Cone. 
maugh Valley. 


Life immediately dispatched one of its 
officia!s to Johnstown. 

Such prompt assistance is typical of the 
readiness with which this Company meets 
its obligations—whether in public catas- 
trophe or personal need. 

In all, it has paid over four billion dol- 
lars to policy-holders and beneficiaries 
since it was founded in 1845. Of this vast 








“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 
LIKE THIS?” 


Human nature is always very much the same. 
Like the citizens of Johnstown before the 
flood of ’89, most people in 1929 disregarded 


the signs of impending disaster. Thousands 





lost the hard-earned savings of a lifetime. 
Today they are trying to rebuild their finan- 


cial structures on a safer and stronger 
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To speed its service to distressed bene- 


suggestions on a program to meet the 





The Foundation of Your Financial Program 
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THE SPECTATOR 


A Story Often Told 


a HOUGHTLESSNESS or bad judgment,” said a newspaper 
recently, “has brought a life of destitution to a wife and six 
children.” The item related the story of a young man of forty- 

odd years, well educated and refined, who earned a good income and 
supported his family in comfort. This man had “carried a large 
amount of life insurance.” For an unstated reason, the premium on 
this protection for his family had not been paid, and through the 
neglect, the policy was lapsed. Death, which “comes to all men soon 
or late,” was an accidental visitor that appeared suddenly as a 
result of a fall. 


There is, it would seem, little point to the statement that a glimpse 
into the future would have caused this father to sacrifice without 
stint to continue his protection. The question of who was thought- 
less or used bad judgment, is one on which life insurance men in 
executive offices and in the field should ponder. Was this bread- 
winner insured beyond his ability to pay premiums? Was there 
any neglect in retaining this policyholder’s zest for protection? 
Were the policies properly selected for his needs? The case of this 
young man offers the real crux of the problem confronting life 
insurance. If it is to hold its preeminent position as the American 
method of maintaining economic freedom, rectification of the pres- 
ent lapse rate must be evolved. 


Statistics concerning life insurance waste should occasion grave 
concern. During the decade that ended with 1933, over $92,927,- 
000,000 of insurance, represented by 175,976,422 policies, was lapsed 
or surrendered. Poor underwriting, poor selling, and poor contact 
work must all be listed as contributing causes of this great waste. 
When it is considered that eighty-seven years were necessary to 
reach the goal of one hundred billion dollars of insurance in force, 
does the fact impress that in ten years an almost equal amount 
was dissipated, or at least never served the purpose for which it 
was originally intended? 


Life insurance will only attain its destiny when life insurance 
men, both at the home office and in the field, recognize that real 
selling ability includes a practical appraisal of the long term earning 
capacity of each individual prospect, discounting mushroom inflated 
income. The successful agent of the future will pride himself on his 
ability to measure needs and supply protection adequate in amount 
and satisfying in plan, to each individual solicited and written. 
The reward will come with lowered lapse rates and tacit admission 
that the protection is as desirable and as worthy of sacrifice to its 
owner through the years as it was when first it was sold. 


Lave 
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PROVERBS FOR THE PROSPECT 


Familiar Quotations Which the Alert Life 
Agent Can Use in Various Ways 


PLANNING ONE’S FUTURE 

Insurance Removes Our Fears.—We 
hope to grow old, and yet we fear old 
age; that is, we are willing to live, and 
afraid to die—LaBruyere. 

Plan Today for Tomorrow.—Life is 
divided into three terms—that which 
was, which is, and which will be. Let 
us learn from the past to profit by the 
present, and from the present to live 
better for the future.—Anon. 

Does Your Estate Include Enough 


Insurance? 


Believe me, no; I thank my fortune 
for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom 
trusted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole 
estate 
Upon the 
year: 
Therefore my merchandise makes me 
not sad. -Shakespeare. 
Profit by the Past—The past is of 
value to each of us only to the extent 
that we are able to make it serve the 
purposes of the future.—Mary Garden. 


fortune of this present 


Consider the Value of Life Insur- 
ance.—He that judges not well of the 
importance of his affairs, though he 
may be always busy, must make but a 
small progress.—William Penn. 

You Can Do It, If You Will.—lIt is 
appointed for all men to enjoy, but for 
few to achieve.—Ruskin. 

It’s Largely Up To You.—The winds 
and waves are always on the side of 
the ablest navigators.—Gibbon. 

Have You a Definite Plan?—Concen- 
trate all your thoughts upon the work 
in hand; the sun’s rays do not burn 
until brought to a focus.—Alexander 
G. Bell. 


RETIREMENT INCOME 


Save and 








Saving Is Fundamental. 
teach all you are interested in to save; 
thus pave way for moral and material 
success.—Thomas Jefferson. 

A Legal Duty, a Personal Right.— 
Every man owes to himself and to 
those dependent upon him the duty to 
earn a livelihood and, where practi- 
cable, to acquire a competency.—Judge 
Edwin B. Parker. 


By KENILWORTH H. MATHUus 








Editor's Note: In this rather 
unusual type of article, Mr. 
Mathus has compiled for Specta- 
tor readers proverbs and quota- 
tions especially pertinent to the 
prospective purchaser of life in- 
surance. You can make use of 
one or more of these "third-party 
suggestions” in a number of 
ways: (I) Include in your sales 
talk. (2) Print in any special 
printed material of your own. 
(3) Write in ink on sales literature 
furnished by your company. (4) 
Include in your sales letters or 
general correspondence. 

A companion article, "Prov- 
erbs for the Agent,” will appear 
in an early issue. 








You Tell Us 
What can an old man do 
When he is forsaken, 
Withered and shaken, 
What can an old man do? 
—Hood 
That’s Why 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for a trained attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. —Burns 


—_ 








Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Why the Annuity? 
‘Tis said that persons living on 4p. 
nuities 
Are longer lived than others—Gq 
knows why 
Unless to plague the grantors—yet x 
true it is, 
That some I really think do new 
die. —Byron 
Just Do Your Share.—Keep thy sh 
and thy shop will keep thee.—Franklip 
Money Helps.—Light purse, heay 
heart.—Benjamin Franklin. 
Blue Skies —For age and want sav 
while you may; no morning sun last 
the whole day.—Franklin. 


FAMILY PROTECTION 
Love Must Be Practical, T 00.—Lip: 


however rosy, must be fed.—Anony- 
mous. 

Each To Do His Part.—But if am 
man provide not for his own, and espe 
cially for those of his own house, } 
hath denied the faith, and is more tha 
an infidel.—I Timothy 5:8. 

It All Comes Back to You.—Whe 
you’re good to others, you are bestt 
yourself.—F ranklin. 

As Ye Give, Etc.—With what me 
sure ye mete, so shall it be measur 
to you.—St. Mark 4.24. 

Do, While You Can.—Withhold ne 
good from them to whom it is du 
when it is in the power of thine han 
to do it.—Proverbs 3:16. 


UTILIZING HELPFUL COUNSEL 

Learn Where You Can, When Y 
Can.—In every man there is somethin 
wherein I may learn of him; and i 
that I am his pupil. Emerson. 

Read Your Policy—What we do n0 
possess.— 





understand we do _ not 
Goethe. 

A Good Underwriter Can Help Yo 
—The most important part of evel! 
business is to know what ought to ® 
done.—Columella. 


INSURANCE AT THE 
YOUNGER AGES 


The Force of Example.—He who ft 
himself makes not good choice seldom | 
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makes good choice for others.—John 
Wanamaker. 

As the Twig Is Bent.—If you are 
going to do anything for the average 
man, you’ve got to begin with him be- 
e he is a man. 

—Theodore Roosevelt 


for 


OVERCOMING DELAY 


You Never Know.—Since it is pos- 
sible that thou mayst depart from life 
this very moment, regulate every act 
and thought accordingly.—_M arcuis 





Aurelius. 
Why Trust To Luck? 


We do not what we ought, 
What we ought not, we do; 

And lean upon the thought 

That chance will bring us through. 

—Matthew Arnold 

Do It, and Do It Now.—Deeds are 
better things than words are.—Long- 
fellow. 


Tomorrow, Too Late 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at flood, leads on to 

fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
—Julius Caesar 

Time Is Fleeting. — Yesterday is 
dead. Tomorrow does not exist. Today 
is hre—make use of it.—Selected. 

Take the First Step Now.—For want 
of a little courage and industry, much 
talent is lost to the world. 

The Others May Get There First.— 
More things would come to him who 
waits if they were not captured on the 
way by him who waits not.—Anony- 
mous. 

Seize Time By the Forelock. — It 
sometimes happens that we do not rec- 
ognize our opportunities until someone 
else has taken advantage of them.— 
Selected. 

Today Is the Best Day Ever.—If it 
is good to use attention tomorrow, how 
much beter is it to do so today? If 
tomorrow, it is in your interest to at- 
tend, how much more is it today, that 
you may be able to do so tomorrow 
also, and may not defer it again to the 
third day.—Epictetus. 

Put Your Mind To It.—Few things 
are impracticable of themselves; and it 
is for want of application rather than 
of means, that men fail of success.— 
Rochefaucauld. 





Fear Not; Act.—It is almost every- 
thing to have the courage of our op- 
portunities—Dr. Glenn Frank. 

Do Something About It.—The great 
end of life is not knowledge, but action. 
—Huxley. 
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WINS! 


How Do You Stand Up in the 


Long Stretch Between Sales? 
By WILSON Stick, C. L. U. 


Manager, Reliance Life, Johnstown, Pa. 


studying the problem of why men 

fail in the life insurance business 
and have been attempting to put my 
finger on certain recognizable factors 
which would, to a large extent, explain 
many failures. Our own managers’ 
manual, reflecting the findings of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
indicates that 37 per cent of the fail- 
ures are due to discouragement and 37 
per cent lack of industry which, of 
course, go hand in hand, 12 per cent 
failure to follow instructions and 8 
per cent lack of knowledge; in other 
words, 94 per cent of the failures are 
due to causes over which we have con- 
trol. On the same page of our Man- 
ager’s Manual it is stated that “you as 
a salesman of life insurance must pos- 
sess two qualifications at least: 


| HAVE, naturally, always been 


“1, Willingness to work, 
“2. Courage in the face of discour- 
agement.” 

Developing these facts even fur- 
ther, I have come to believe that many 
men fail because they cannot stand the 
long pull between sales; in other words, 
immediately following a sale they are 
in high spirits and, unquestionably, 
fight hard for the close—but, as in- 
terview after interview terminates 
without a sale, it becomes increasingly 





Wilson Slick 


harder to close and, naturally, the sales 
talk becomes decreasingly potent. 

This could best be explained by stand- 
ing between two narrow walls in a 
room—you throw a soft rubber ball 
with all your strength against one wall 
—it bounces across to the other wall, 
rebounds again to the other wall, but 
with each rebound there is less “kick” 
in the ball and eventually, as we know, 
the ball drops to the floor, and so it 
must be with interviews we conduct 
between sales. 

The man or woman who can main- 
tain his or her pace, who can continue 
to put a lot of “punch” into interviews 
for six or seven days if necessary, be- 
tween sales, is the man or woman who 
will remain in the life insurance busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the man or 
woman, who like the rubber ball thrown 
between the walls, loses his or her 
sales “punch” as the interviews drag 
on without a sale, is the man or woman 
who must pass out of the picture— 
admittedly a failure. 

The easiest way to overcome this pit- 
fall, and it surely is a pitfall of tre- 
mendous depth, is to, first of all, un- 
derstand the pitfall exists and to what 
depth you might fall before bouncing 
back into production. 

If you keep records you have no diffi- 
culty at all in determining how much 
it might be necessary for you to ex- 
tend yourself between sales. The fol- 
lowing schedule shows Carson Brady’s 
record for Jan. 1, 1934, to June 26 in- 
clusive: 

Figures mean 
sales. 

3 xx 19 x 26 x 1 xx 56x19 x 10 =x 

§x8x4xx7x15x 18 xx 3 x 21x 

10x1x6x8x31x2x4x83x 42x. 

Note, please, that back in January 
he made two sales following two in- 
terviews and then it required 19 in. 
terviews for the next sale and 25 for 
the following sale—then, following one 
interview he made two sales. Why? 
These two sales were a direct result of 
that long stretch of 19 and 25 inter- 
views without a close. 

Notice in June it required 42 inter- 
views between his sales, and that re- 
quires courage—there is no question 

(Concluded on page 22) 


interviews—x means 
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With the Editors 


Looking Forward 


OTICE has been received of 

the incorporation of the Bet- 
ter Housing Institute of Phila- 
delphia, sponsored by interests in 
this community wishing to foster 
better control of the future vol- 
ume, location, planning, design, 
specification, financing and sale 
of small homes. The plan is to 
conduct a consulting, testing and 
inspection service. 

In addition to a general interest 
in community planning, its spe- 
cific activities will be directed 
toward the testing and investi- 
gation of materials and the pro- 
viding of an approved list of 
examined contractors and me- 
chanics. 

To the life insurance agent this 
means an attempt to raise the 
standard of the lower and medium 
priced homes, and remove, as far 
as possible those vicissitudes of 
home ownership that so frequent- 
ly end in disaster and have so 
pronounced an effect on the pur- 
chase and carrying of life insur- 
ance protection. 

To the life insurance company 
it is a step toward better security 
behind mortgage loans, both in- 
dividually and i nthe aggregate. 
To the fire insurance company it 
should mean some mitigation 
from the woeful hazard inherent 
in poor and improper materials 
and shoddy construction. 

This country, and every coun- 
try, needs a large proportion of 
owner occupied homes, and with 
this requirement goes the demand 
for the fullest possible safeguard 
of howownership. Insurance has 
a definite monetary stake in such 
safeguards that demand its sup- 
port of every worthy endeavor in 
this direction. 





The H.O.L.C. 


LL the fuss and argument 
which has arisen regarding 
insurance emanating from loans 
made by the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation contains one element 
which the desire for premium vol- 
ume apparently has cloaked. That 


is the fact that hundreds of the 
policyholders are potentially bad 
risks from a common-sense view- 
point. It requires no_ special 
knowledge of underwriting to dis- 
tinguish between assureds who 
are solvent and those who are 
practicaily bankrupt, nor will any 
sane man deny that the former 
are less liable to future failure 
than the latter. If an outside 
broker were to approach a fire in- 
surance company and say “I have 
two hundred applicants for cov- 
erage, but all of them are broke 
although the premiums are guar- 
anteed,” what would the reaction 
of the company be? Would it 
eagerly compete with another 
company for such business and 
offer special inducements to get 
it? The companies which are 
seeking a share of the H.O.L.C. 
business through one means or 
another are in the same position 
as that of the hypothetical com- 
pany just cited. They are bidding 
for business which is basically 
bad and are seeking to place on 
their books a class of assureds 
admittedly pressed hard for mon- 
ey and, in most cases, without 
stability or dependability. 

It is obvious that a home owner 
who could not pay taxes to a 
county, municipality and state— 
and who could not pay mortgage 
interest to his mortgagee—will 
not be able (generally speaking) 
to pay such items to the Federal 
Government. There is, at present, 
no sound reason for believing that 
the number of defaults to the 
H.0O.L.C. will be less than the 
number of defaults previously ex- 
perienced with the same class of 
property owners. In fact, many 
observers of the H.O.L.C. plan are 
convinced that the Government 
will be forced eventually either to 
extend its terms or “wipe off” the 
entire amount in thousands of 
cases, 

While companies and agents are 
activelv bidding for the insurance 
from H.O.L.C., it might be well 
to bear in mind that the cards are 
stacked—the moral hazard is en- 
tirely adverse. 


Surety Powers 

_ present system of granting 

powers of attorney to surety 
general agents is not without its 
flaws. For one thing, the company 
has little or no control on how 
much business a general agent 
writes, provided only that the 
amount of any one bond does not 
exceed the maximum of the power 
of attorney. If a general agent 
wishes to write a piece of busi- 
ness and not report it to the com- 
pany, there is very little chance 
that the company will be any the 
wiser unless a loss occurs. While 
a very small number of surety 
general agents ever indulge in 
such questionable practice, the 
aggregate of premiums lost to 
surety companies in this manner 
is considerable. 

The best way out of the diffi- 
culty—and a method to which no 
honest surety agent could reason- 
ably object—would be to insure 
numbered powers of attorney 
which would have to be attached 
to the bonds written. Detachable 
portions of such powers would 
serve as a key to the situation and 
the powers themselves would be 
sent out with a definite expiration 
date. At the expiration date, un- 
used powers would be replaced 
and the stubs of the used powers 
would readily show the amount 
and kind of the bond. If the com- 
pany then desired to check the 
records to make sure the amount 
of bond was correctly stated, it 
would easily do so. 

A sufficient supply of numbered 
powers could be given the general 
agent so that, with the replace- 
ments, he would have enough to 
handle any and all bonds with dis- 
patch. The present lax method of 
issuing powers of attorney has 
too many loopholes of which un- 
scrupulous agents can take ad- 
vantage. 

ILWAUKEE and the annual 

convention of the N.A.L.U. 
is not far away. Most of the 
agents who plan to attend will 
“step on it” for the next two 
weeks in order to cover the week’s 
absence from the office. Why not 
go all the time at the same gait? 
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Time 


Dr. James H. Ready is appointed 
head of the medical department of 
the General American Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., and is 
succeeded as assistant medical direc- 
tor by Lloyd C. Miller. 





The National Fraternal Congress 
meets in annual convention at Atlan- 
tic City and is addressed by nation- 
ally known speakers, including Col. 
Charles B. Robbins, president of the 
American Life Convention. 





Harry W. Anderson, formerly man- 
ager of the life department of the 
Rockwood Company, general agents 
of The Travelers in Chicago, is ap- 
pointed agency assistant, life, acci- 
dent and group department of The 
Travelers at the home office. 





Supreme Court Justice Alfred 
Frankenthaler grants the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Company a 
five weeks’ extension of time in which 
to make effective the company's plan 
of rehabilitation. 





The Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia is now writing business in Den- 
mark, having appointed O. C. M. 
Thielst as its general agent there. 





The lowa Association of Insurance 
Agents elects A. P. Speers, Center- 
ville, as its president for the ensuing 
year. 





The Capital Fire of Concord, mem- 
ber of the Loyalty group, is com- 
pleting requirements for withdrawal 
from the State of California, having 
a 100 per cent reinsurance agree- 
ment with the Fi-emen's of Newark 
also of the Loyalty group. 





Otto Kelsey, former superintend- 
ent of insurance of the State of New 
York, dies at the ane of 8! years. 





The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration authorizes an additional 
loan of $10,000,000 to the Maryland 
Casualty Company, stockholders of 
which meet Aug. 29 to pass upon a 
plan of recapitalization of the com- 
pany. 





Supreme Court Justice Louis A. 
Valente orders Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick not 
to accept the $6.000,000 offer of the 
Haystone Securities Corporation ‘for 
the stock of the National Surety Cor- 
poration, but leaves the bidding 
open for higher offers. 





The Associated Indemnity and the 
Associated Fire & Marine Insurance 
Companies are establishing an 
Eastern executive office at Philadel- 
phia under the supervision of Vice- 
President W. Rae Dempsey. 





Fire losses throughout the United 
States during the month of July are 
estimated at $19.484,027 by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the first time in several years that 
July losses have been under $20,- 
000,000. 
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Approach of a long winter 








[SOUNDINGS 


{By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 


[’: past years I have attended sales courses 








and congresses of life underwriters at 

which a portion of the time would be de- 
voted to that branch of selling technique 
known as “Answering Objections.” 

One of the inevitable “Objections” posed at 
such sessions was the familiar, “I’d like to 
talk it over with my wife.” 

This was conventionally regarded as a 
dodge, and salesmen were coached to combat 
it with a dodge of their own. As I recall it, 
the favored method called for the agent to go 
just a teeny-weeny bit coy on his prospect 
and ask archly: “Wouldn’t you rather sur- 
prise her?” 

I should imavine that the best way to 
counter that “Objection” today would be to 
ancewer forthrightly. “By all means.” 

The modern wife is just as quick as, if not 
a bit quicker than her husband to appreciate 
the virtues of adequate life insurance both as 
protection and as an investment of unex- 
celled quality. There is no cause for the 
agent to quake when the decision is placed 
in her hands. 

The modern wife is moreover, I should say, 
a splendid aid to conservation. Once his wife 
is sold on life insurance, it is just as danger- 
ous for a husband to skip a premium pay- 
ment as it is to forget an anniversary. 

A recent survey showed that in number of 
applications for new life insurance, house- 
wives lead every other occupational classi- 
fication, indicating that the modern woman 
believes in protection not only for herself but 
for her own. 

The gals, apparently, are pretty good 
sports. They are willing to assume the obli- 
gations that accompany privilege. 


August 30, 1934 
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Tide 


Railroads are directed by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board to deduct 2 
per cent of their employees’ wages 
monthly for quarterly payments into 
the railroad pension fund, which will 
be used to retire and pension aged 
railroad employees starting Feb. |, 
1935, under the provisions of the 
pension act. 





The total number of unemployed 
workers in July, 1934, was 8,609,000, 
an increase of 675,000, or 8.5 per 
cent from the total in June, and a 
decline of 4,594,000, or 34.8 per 
cent from the total of March, 1933, 
when unemnloyment was at its hiagh- 
est, according to an estimate by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Aug. 
25, 1934, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Mon- 
day at 123.86 and closed Saturday 
at 126.17. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
29.42 and closed Saturday at 32.35. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
for the same week closed Monday 
at 92.69 and closed Saturday at 
93.14. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 19 per cont of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of 21 per cent 
reported last week. 





Uneven trading, confused by lack 
of definite info-mation from Wash- 
ington on the Administration's plans, 
characterized the week's transaction 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, and 
all grain prices finizhed the week 
with moderate net gains. 





An early advance in cotton futures 
last week was offset by a recession 
due to rains in Oklahoma and fol- 
lowed at the end of the week by 
a slight recovery, quotations reflect- 
ing net gains of 8 to 15 points. 





Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board by banks in leading cities for 
the week ended Aug. 22, aggre- 
gated $6,281,553,000, or 5 per cent 
below the total reported for the 
preceding week. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Aug. 16 totaled 
600,564 cars, which was a decrease 
of 1,966 cars from the preceding 
week's fotal, and 42,842 cars under 
the corresponding week of 1933. 





The Bureau of Aaricultural Eco- 
nomics has estimated gross income 
from farm production in 1933, in- 
cluding rental and benefit payments 
applying to 1933 crops, to be 
$4.256.000.000, or an increase of 
$925,000,000 over the 1932 figure. 
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HOW HOPES ARE SHATTERED 


A Story of Trouble and Debts That Should 


Have Been Unnecessary 


NE of the hardest things a life 
insurance company is called 
upon to do is to break the news 
to tne little woman, who is left to fight 
the battle alone, that her husband’s 
life insurance—her last hope—had 
been allowed to lapse; that the policy 
for which she herself had saved and 
sacrificed to help carry along had been 
dropped before her husband’s death 
and therefore is of no value to her now. 
This the companies are daily forced 
to do in answering the thousands of 
letters that come from dependent wid- 
ows, many of them broken in health 
and with young children to support, 
and whose husbands had made the 
fatal, though common, mistake of giv- 
ing up their insurance. 


Food for Thought 


If you could read the mail that comes 
to a life insurance company in the 
course of just one day’s business, you 
then would know the cause of much of 
the distress and unhappiness you see 
around you. You would know why 
many women become broken and gray 
long before their time. You would 
know why homes are broken up and 
mothers and their children separated. 
And you would have some conception 
of what it would mean to a mother and 
her little ones, when bereft of their 
only support, to learn on their return 
home from that little plot in the “silent 
city” that their last hope is shattered; 
that they now must fight the battle un- 
aided and alone. It is then that you 
would be able to picture in your mind 
your own home and family after you 
are gone; and it would be a picture in- 
deed such as every husband and father 
should have constantly before him as 
a reminder to him that he is the guar- 
dian of his family’s future, and that it 
is for him alone to determine what that 
future shall be. 





Cruel Awakening 


Not long ago we were given the priv- 
ilege of reading a number of such let- 
ters and they made an impression that 
time can never erase. They were from 
every class; they were from the widows 
of once prosperous business men; they 
were from the farm and from the in- 
dustrial centers. In each the story was 
much the same—a story of debts to pay 


*One of a series published every other 
week Available in leaflet form at reason- 
able prices 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


and children to support; a story of 
hardship and despair. One poor wo- 
man, believing her husband’s policy to 
have been in force at the time of his 
death, had a lawyer acquaintance write 
the company for the necessary papers. 
In this letter to the company the lawyer 
said: 

I will state to you further that I am 
not charging Mrs. S. anything for this 
service as she has four small children 
dependent upon her and has but very 
little aside from this insurance. 

The company, however, had to advise 
the lawyer that only a short time be- 
fore, the policy had been surrendered 
for its cash value of $80. The com- 
pany’s letter stated further that “when 
the insured first applied for the cash 
surrender value of his policy, we made 
every effort to have him continue the 
insurance and offered to loan him the 
amount of the premium then due. He 
declined to accept our advice and, as 
above stated, the policy was surren- 
dered for its cash value.” 

Another letter was from the admin- 
istrator of the estate of a small store- 
keeper. In this case, the debts, together 
with the expense of closing up the 
estate, finally ate up all the property, 
but the insurance of $5,000 having been 
made payable directly to the wife her- 
self, would, as she believed, give them 
u new start and enable her to keep their 
five children with her. Upon investiga- 
tion, however, the mother of this large 
but helpless family was shocked to 
learn that her husband had dropped 
his policy only a short time before, thus 
leaving the family destitute. 

A frail little woman, whose husband 
had lost his life in an accident, not 
knowing that he had let go his only 
policy, all that he had to leave to his 
family, in her letter to the company 
said: 

What we would do without this 
blessed insurance I do not know, as it 
is all in the world we have. Oh, how 
thankful I am that my dear husband 
was so good and so thoughtful of us. 
After paying the funeral and other 
expenses there will be enough left to 
give us a good start and enable me to 
keep our two little boys in school. I 
hope you can send the money right 
away. 

What a cruel awakening it was when 


. 
a 
BS 


this trusting mother learned that the 
one upon whom she had depended, and 
to whom in her letter to the company 
she had referred in words of such ten- 
der affection, had surrendered his pol- 
icy only a few weeks before his death! 
Could this husband, now in the spirit 
world, only read his widow’s letter to 
the company and know her great sor- 
row and her distress at this time, do 
you not believe that he would ask for 
just one more chance? 

What a picture, what a sermon, what 
a lesson for all of us! Isn’t it a pity 
that the thousands of such letters re- 
ceived by the companies cannot be read 
by every husband and every wife so 
that they might see and know for them- 
selves that to drop their insurance, 
even for a day, would be to invite into 
their own homes a tragedy such as 
those depicted in these letters? With 
such a picture before them, men would 
stop and think before giving up the 
bond which is to sustain their families 
after they are gone, and for which 
there is no substitute or expedient. 


Nothing Worth While Is Easy 


It would not be amiss in this connec- 
tion to offer the reminder that noth- 
ing worth while is easy. It is not easy 
to make money. It is not easy to save 
money. It is not easy to make sacri- 
fices or deny ourselves. And for the 
same reasons it is not always easy for 
us to make the deposits on our insur- 
ance. At the same time, our failure to 
practise these virtues, our unwilling- 
ness to make the necessary sacrifices 
and pay the price, is certain to result 
in just such bitter disappointments as 
those so vividly brought out in the let- 
ters already mentioned. No reasonable 
man, therefore, would give up the in- 
surance that is to shield and support 
his family in the dark days that are 
certain to come, simply because it is 
not always easy for him to make the 
payments. Whether your insurance is 
for $100,000 or for only $1,000, its im- 
portance is relatively the same. In 
either case it was taken to meet cer- 
tain, definite obligations after you are 
gone, and which could not be provided 
for in any other way. 

Vital as one’s insurance is and with 
the assistance the companies always 
are willing and glad to extend, it is 
hardly conceivable that any man should 
be forced to deny his wife and children 
this most necessary protection. 
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HE has been in the 
S Life Insurance busi- 


ness just a little over 
three years. 

For the last 150 weeks 
she has sold at least one 
policy a week. Yet Ethel 
Bregen, who is 27, pretty 
and petite, doesn’t for a 


moment believe she de- 
serves any congratula- 
tions. 


“They pat me on the 
back and tell me I am 
doing swell,” she remarked 
to me, “but I don’t see any grounds for 
congratulations. After all, my job 
is to sell Life Insurance, and if I don’t 
sell it, I don’t eat and that would 
hardly do.” 

That is her way of looking at it. 
But the other members of the Sophia 
W. Bliven Women’s Agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Philadelphia told 
me that Miss Bregen’s record is even 
more remarkable because she started 
from scratch; went out “cold” and has 
still managed to keep up her consecu- 
tive production from her very start in 
the business. 

She was working in an employment 
agency, and some of her friends told 
her she would make a good life in- 
surance agent. 

“You have had lots of experience 
with people,” they told her, “you know 
how to handle them so you shouldn’t 
have any trouble selling them.” 

Acting on the suggestion given her, 
Miss Bregen visited the Sophia W. 
Bliven Agency of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, where she re- 
ceived her training and license. 

Her first clients were selected from 
a list in the nurses directory, for she 
is not dependent on her friends for 
her clientele. Of the people she ap- 
proached, she averaged a sale out of 
every two interviews. She doesn’t like 
cold canvass and seldom calls on any- 
one without first having made a tele- 
phone appointment. This is usually 
prefaced by a letter informing them to 
anticipate a call from her within a few 
days. If she doesn’t get an appoint- 
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How to Start 
From Scratch 
and 
Keep Going 


By E. S. BANKS 








ment on the first telephone call, she 
makes it a habit to send them litera- 
ture from time to time, and then gives 
the prospect another ring. The ap- 
pointments usually end in sales. 

Miss Bregen confines herself to 
women prospects, for she finds the 
men more interested in the idea of 
her selling insurance, rather than buy- 
ing it. After a few men chucked her 
under the chin, she decided she would 
approach them when she looked older. 

“T do want to be older,” she said, 
“so that I can look a little more im- 
pressive and I can be taken a little 
more seriously.” 

I wanted to know the arguments she 
used in selling women. 

“Well,” she replied, “women enjoy 
the thought of being independent, and 
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Ethel Bregen, 
Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia 


if you can show them the 
way to independence and 
how simple it is, just by 
starting early to save a 
little each week, they can 
have something when their 
earning days are over or 
when they feel like retir- 
ing and taking life easy. 
“Oh!” I broke in, “you 
sell them annuities.” 
“Only when they are too 
old for life insurance. 
Either straight life or 
long-term endowments. 
Generally straight life. I own that my- 
self.” 

“However,” I remarked, “getting 
back to your women prospects. Suppose 
they tell you that what you say is 
true and very interesting, but they in- 
tend to marry shortly, so why should 
they have life insurance?” 

“The answer to that is easy. I tell 
them that married women want to 
maintain their independence and that 
is one way of doing it. They can use 
the money later either as an educa- 
tional fund for a child, or something 
for themselves.” 

“And suppose they tell you that their 
intended husbands own plenty of life 
insurance—what is your comeback to 
that?” 

“Just simply that they owe their 
husbands some consideration and at 
least be considerate enough to realize 
that there is a high cost of dying, and 
at least the policy would take care of 
that. If not for that particular pur- 
pose, there is money for the mortgage 
or for some unexpected event.” 

What can you do with a girl who 
has an answer for every argument? 
Her prospects generally find the best 
thing to do is to sign the application. 

Yes, Ethel Bregen may say she 
doesn’t deserve any credit for her re- 
markable record, but don’t you believe 
her. Simply talk to her and you'll 
find that it took darn hard work, plenty 
of studying and some common sense. 
And anyone who mixes the three, and 
mixes them properly, deserves all the 
credit in the world. 
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r. LJeneral Agent 








New times demand new methods and 


new men, 
The World moves on apace, 
And soon outgrows its laws which in 
Our father’s day were best. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


the margin of profit in a general 

life insurance agency is more than 
often rated by the measure of efficiency 
and economy displayed in the manage- 
ment of internal office affairs. The 
general agent who would make an im- 
proved showing today must not only 
spur production endeavors to the ut- 
most and sharpen his competitive 
weapons, but he must make of himself 
an expert administration officer who 
has at all times before him a compre- 
hensive picture of his business with 
the consequent ability to place his 
finger -ceadily on the weak spots of 
the organization. Adequate records 
alone will enable him to do this. 

Of course, every agency is equipped 
with the records and reports required 
by its home office, but these were pri- 
marily devised to take care of the com- 
pany’s business and were never in- 
tended to be sufficient for the indi- 
vidual to run his own agency. 


Old Methods Expensive 


In addition, there are certain monthly 
production records furnished by the 
various home offices to their agencies 
—but these again were intended more 
for mere comparison purposes and to 
show the general agent what his com- 
pany as a whole was doing, and how 
his business compared with the other 
agencies of the company, rather than 
to give a eomnlete picture of his own 
individual agency. 

The majority of general agents have, 
however, been so engrossed in recruit- 
ing and training their sales forces in 
an effort to write large volumes of 
business that they have been more or 
less content with the records already 
installed, not stopping to realize how 
valuable a few records would be to 
them both from the standpoint of sav- 
ing TIME AND MONEY. 

The running of a life insurance 
agency is essentially no different from 
that of managing any other business 
and whether you have an old, well- 
established agency or a new agency— 
a large sales force or a small one— 
there is certain information which 
should always be READY WHEN 


T times being what they are, 
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YOU NEED IT and, as a matter of 
fact, most of it you need constantly. 
This information in the form of simple 
records will enable you to see curves 
in advance which should be avoided. 

For instance, your secretary tells 
you that one of your agents, John Doe, 
is very anxious to see you as soon as 
possible. You tell her to have him 
come in at three o’clock that after- 
noon. You are pretty sure he is going 
to want assistance, probably financial, 
and you wonder what you are going to 
do about it. 

John comes in and tells you a hard 
luck story. But he is confident he is 
going to close some big cases within a 
few days and anyway that he has sev- 
eral premiums coming in which will 
net him quite a bit in the way of com- 
missions. John is a fine fellow, you 





Lora May Hanbey 


are anxious to play along with him, 
and you end up by either giving him 
what he wants or telling him you wil] 
have to have his records looked up 
and to come in the next day. Then a 
clerk is started to work to get the in- 
formation you need and perhaps it 
means overtime for her, and overtime 
expense for you. How nice it would 
have been if, a few minutes before 


By 
LorA May HANBEY 


John was due, you could have pulled 
a sheet out of your desk and had a 
complete record of John’s business and 
finances before you. A few minutes 
study would determine whether you 
could possibly afford to loan him the 
money. And, if you couldn’t help him 
financially, the weaknesses in his busi- 
ness would be apparent in these same 
records and you could talk to him help- 
fully—perhaps too much of his busi- 
ness had been lapsing, or was being 
surrendered, so that his renewals were 
cut down; or he was writing too much 
business which was being returned not 
taken—and he would have received 
something definite from the interview 
even though he did not get the money. 
In addition, the whole matter would 
have been taken care of in one inter- 
view thus saving both your time and 
his, to say nothing of the hours of 
extra work engaged in by the clerk. 


Index to Ambition 


A few months close watch of the 
record of any individual agent will 
show whether or not he will ever be 
a financial asset to you, to himself, and 
to the company. If he will not, it is 
much better that he make a change at 
once into some line of work he is 
suited for and the time, and perhaps 
money, you are expending on him can 
then be used to help someone who is 
adapted to the life insurance business. 

Each morning do you know just how 
much business your agency has written 
and paid for the day before, that week, 
and the month and year to date and 
how it compares with the same volume 
of the previous year? 

Do you know what each full-time 
agent is doing each day, week and 
month? When you meet Tom Jones 
in the corridor can you congratulate 
him before he has an opportunity to 
tell you that he just closed a case— 
big or small? Or, when you meet Jim 
Smith can you tell him that you haven't 
seen any business from him for a week 
or two and wonder if there is any way 
you can help him? Do you know on 
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the last day of the month (whether 
there is a contest on or not) which one 
of your agents is the leader for the 
month and year to date, so a little note 
of congratulation can immediately be 
placed on his desk—or so you can 
mention it in the meeting that morn- 
ing? These are small things, but they 
show the agent that you are inter- 
ested in him personally and he will 
not only think you are a “great guy” 
put will do everything he can to in- 
crease his production, which is what 
you are after. 

At the end of the month do you 
know not only how much business has 
been written and paid for and the 
paid premiums, but what percentage 
of this business was written by the 
full-time agents, brokers, out-of-state 
sources? What percentage was ordi- 
nary life, endowments, annuities, term? 
What percentage was written by new 
agents (under a year in the business) 
and the old agents? (One of the most 
progressive general agents said the 
other day that unless at least 30 per 
cent of the business was written by 
new agents the agency was not pro- 
gressing.) Or, if you have super- 
visors, do you know what percentage 
of the business was contributed by each 
group of agents? This information 
will not only give you a clear picture 
of the production of your agency, but 
will show you where your efforts are 
most needed. 


Cost of Production 

You know how much business your 
agency is producing, but do you know 
accurately how much it is costing you 
month by month to produce this busi- 
ness? If you are not showing a profit, 
or are running in the red, it is either 
a question of increasing production or 
cutting down expenses. 

Do you know accurately what your 
expenses are? If someone comes into 
your office with a splendid advertising 
project can you, by glancing at a rec- 
ord, tell whether your budget has al- 
ready been used up for advertising? 
If it has been, you will give the matter 
considerable thought before accepting 
same, 

A record of your agency expenses 
and income from month to month will 
enable you to keep close tab on your 
financial situation. 

And last, but not least, what about 
your personal expenses? Do you know 
how these run from month to month, 
and whether you are exceeding your 
net income? If you are, again it is a 
case of building up your income or cut- 
ting down expenses. Do you have a 
personal budget as well as agency 
budget worked up each year based on 
the actual income and expenses of the 
Previous year? Are you speeding into 
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a bad financial curve in your personal 
affairs? 

It is amazing how interesting and 
valuable records can be to you if you 
let them work for you, and not you 
for them. You say, perhaps, “Yes, 
they would be nice, but think of the 
time necessary to keep them up.” This 
is where your surprise comes in for 
it is astonishing how little time would 
be required daily to keep simple but 
adequate records and THINK OF 
THE TIME AND MONEY YOU 
WOULD BE SAVED. 

Everything else being equal, per- 
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sonality, sales ability, agents, locality, 
etc., the general agent who has ade- 
quate records to show where he is 
going day by day, and year by year 
will be more successful and further 
ahead financially than the one who 
continues along under the old methods. 


How Are Your Records? 


Last year a friend of mine was in 
a rather severe automobile accident 
just outside a small town in Ohio. She 
was driving on one of the old macadam 
roads with a ditch on both sides. The 

(Concluded on page 22) 








MORE HOT WEATHER 
RUMINATIONS 


Concerning Separation, Reinsurance 


and Sealing-Wax 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 


HE atmospheric conditions which 

seem to raise questions in a curi- 

ous mind under circumstances in 
which it is unable to devise answers 
have been prolonged, although it has 
been explained to us “it really isn’t the 
heat, it’s the humidity,” ete. Just 
now we wonder: 

IF a certain foreign insurance com- 
pany has done a rather clever job of 
outwitting the regulations which con- 
fine its financial showing in this coun- 
try to the assets located here, by mak- 
ing it clear in unofficial pronounce- 
ments and designed conversations that 
Americans are dealing with one of the 
largest fire insurance organizations in 
the world; 

IF forcing “separation” upon estab- 
lished agency plants which have been 
“mixed” for years, thus not merely 
preventing a further enlargement of 
that situation (and ultimate disap- 
pearance of it) but also disrupting ar- 
rangements of long standing, does not 
amount, both philosophically and prac- 
tically, to a species of retroactive leg- 
islation—which has always been suffi- 
ciently repugnant to Americans to have 
been prominently mentioned in those 
early papers which tell the government 
itself what it shall not do; 

IF it is true that bankers as a class 
were inclined to cockiness during the 
1920’s; and if, by reason of the splen- 
did record during the depression, in- 
surance men as a class are in danger 
of becoming so during the 1930’s; 


IF there is any question of public 
policy involved in the present tendency 
(accentuated by the popularity of an- 
nuities) of life insurance companies in 
the aggregate to become a colossus of 
power because of their tremendous fi- 
nancial interest (and influence) in real 
estate, railroad and utility securities, 
and municipal and governmental bonds; 

WHY fire insurance home offices 
don’t put gags in the mouths of those 
executives who place and receive re- 
insurance with and from their direct 
writing competitors, so that local 
agents will not have the experience 
of placing large lines, and 48 hours 
later finding competing local agents 
trying to get them away on tips from 
the latter’s home office reinsurance de- 
partments; and if, meanwhile, the 
practical cure is for the first agents 
to require that reinsurance be placed 
in London; 

WHAT similarity or dissimilarity 
there is between the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and a 
labor union; and between the National 
Association and the Eastern (etc.) 
Underwriters’ Association; and just 
what is a labor union; 

WHAT significance attaches to the 
fact the New York Journal of Com- 
merce articles on bank deposit “insur- 
ance” and unemployment “insurance” 
are invariably anywhere except on the 
insurance page; 

IF it is true the humid weather is 
now passed, and we may cease our 
wondering. 
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The Case of Doctor > on 





it was March 24, 1933... the Bank Mora- 
torium had just been lifted. . . . A Midland 
Mutual Life representative called upon Doc- 
tor "X" who was interested in a contract 
for retirement at age 65. 


The Doctor purchased a $17,250 Endowment 
and made 4 quarterly payments of $263.58 
each... a total of $1,054.32. 


Less than eleven months later, Doctor "X" 
died. Immediately upon receipt of proof of 
his death The Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company mailed his widow a check for 
$87.63. She will receive a like amount each 
month as long as she lives. Her age is 46. ... 
Assuming that she lives to age 76—she will 
have received 360 payments of $87.63 per 
month or a total of $31,546.80 plus excess 
interest for the first 120 months. 


Just another actual case from the files, illus- 
trating the vital service that every life insur- 
ance representative can render to humanity. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 











The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 














GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Incorporated 1895 


T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 




















(jeneral Accident 


LS CO Fire AND LIFE 










FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL, BUILDING - 4°" 2 WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


























OPPORTUNITY: 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 




















NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 


THE LIFE AGENT’S 
BRIEF 


1934. Edition 


Most complete data ever assembled 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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HE rush to acquire or construct 
T home office buildings had not yet 

begun in 1872 when a dozen promi- 
nent men of Buffalo, N. Y., founded the 
original Association of the Buffalo Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. These 
men were interested in furthering some 
charitable work in a fraternal assess- 
ment manner. They therefore began 
humbly, as all idealists do, and placed 
their emphasis upon the work to be 
accomplished rather than upon their 
surroundings. 

They leased a small office in the Aus- 
tin Building at Franklin and Eagle 
Streets, Buffalo. In a few years larger 
quarters were established at 162 Pearl 
Street. By 1896 still larger quarters 
were necessary and the Masonic Temple 
Building at 43 Niagara Street became 
the home office. During the 26 years 
which followed, the growth of the As- 
sociation was so steady that room after 
room leased from the Temple 
trustees. 

In 1921 an unusual opportunity pre- 
sented itself. General George S. Field 
desired to sell his mansion on Delaware 
Avenue at the corner of Virginia 
Street. The site in question had been 
owned by Louis Le Couteulx, Buffalo’s 
It was located in the 


was 


French pioneer. 
midst of some landmarks in the life of 
the Niagara Frontier, including the 
Wileox mansion where Theodore Roose- 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


FOMOIOTUNAVUUAUUAAOARA ALATA AMT 


Buffalo Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


ATHVUNTLIUUUOTVAMUHTAUNOLUUE EAU 


velt took the oath of office after Presi- 
dent McKinley’s assassination in 1901. 

The building with 12,000 square feet 
of space was large enough to permit 
many years of growth. It was heavily 
constructed of brick and stone and was 
richly appointed. Best of all, it was 
located reasonably close to the heart 
of Buffalo’s business activity. 

When the purchase was 
mated and the required appraisal com- 


consum- 





pleted, it was found that the Associa- 
tion had secured a value 160 per cent 
in excess of the cash price paid. The 
office improvements which have been 
added at a comparatively low cost have 
increased the original appraised value 
and have demonstrated the possibilities 
of such a building. In effect, the ma- 
terial qualities of a rich home and a 
busy office have been combined into one 
hospitable whole. 

As we take our visitor through the 
home office, he is impressed with its 
high ceilings, attractive walls, ample 
windows, hand-carved fireplaces, large 
proportions. He speaks of the stag- 
gering investments which have been 
made in “white elephant” buildings in 
the past. He tells us that he enjoys 
the modesty, the strength, the hospital- 
ity, in a word the “dependability” of 
this rugged building. 

Our visitor observes approximately 
50 home office employees at work. Sev- 
eral of the officials including Curtis, 
Mr. Waggoner, Mr. Blood and Mr. 
Chase have associated with the 
organization from fifteen to forty 
years. It has been well said that the 
Buffalo Life is “one large family.” 

If our visitor will tarry awhile, he 
will learn that fraternal assessment 
forms of insurance are no longer writ- 
ten in this building. On Feb. 11, 1932, 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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Life Company Assets 
Continue to Increase 
Nearly Half a Billion Gain for 


Twelvemonth Ending June Ist; 
Government Bonds Preferred 





Admitted assets of 51 leading life 
insurance companies of the United 
States having more than 90 per cent of 
the legal reserve insurance in force on 
their books, increased $440,000,000 in 
the 12 months period ended May 31, 
this year. The aggregate was $17,487,- 
000,000. The gain has come in the 
bonds and stocks held, the total of 
these, $6,919,000,000, showing gain of 
$652,000,000 in the year ended May 31, 
1934. Mortgage investments decreased 
by $562,000,000 — farm mortgages 
$119,000,000 and other mortgages by 
$343,000,000. As of May 31 the farm 
mortgages amounted to $1,124,000,000 
and other mortgages $4,274,000,000. 

Insurance companies have confined 
their new investments chiefly in gov- 
ernment bonds. The aggregate of 
$2,047,000,000, being an increase of 
$581,000,000 for the year under con- 
sideration. It is known that more 
than half of the funds were invested 
in United States obligations and it is 
expected that this year’s total of 
United States government bonds held 
by life companies will exceed $800,- 
000,000. This will compare with $986,- 
000 in 1911. 

Public utility bonds and stocks at- 
tracted another $62,000,000 of insur- 
ance funds and the total of $1,727,000,- 
000 in this class of security compares 
with $166,513,000 in 1911. Investments 
in railroad bonds and stocks decreased 
$32,000,000 to $2.586,000,000. The 
investments in railroad securities in 
1911 was $1,351,330,000. “Other 
stocks and bonds” increased $41,000,- 
000 in the period ended May 31, when 
they totaled $559,000,000, compared 
with $81,778,000 in 1911. 

Policy loans decreased $80,000,000 in 
the year ended May 31 and amounted 
to $2,907,000,000. Decrease in this item 
reflects in the amount of insurance in 
force. 

Life insurance company assets as 
classified do not show the amount of 
real estate held, an item which will 
show a considerable increase due to 
foreclosures. 


National Pension Plan 


Active advocacy of a national pension 
plan is being undertaken by the Na- 
tional Pension League whose headquar- 
ters are in Los Angeles. Prominent in 
the organization is W. Bruce Young, 
former insurance commissioner of 
Nebraska and well known in insurance 
circles. Distribution of propaganda to 
further the program includes “A Plan 
for a Retirement Pension at Age 55,” 
contributed by Mr. Young. 


Ordinary Life Sales 
for First Five Months 


New ordinary life insurance sales 
in the first five months of this year 
amounted to $2,683,000,000 and was a 
gain of $307,000,000, or 13 per cent, 
over the corresponding period of 1933. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce classifies the ordinary life in- 
surance purchases according to four 
major geographical divisions. This 
shows that the best gain in sales the 
first five months this year was in the 
Southern section, where the volume 
of $305,000,000, being a gain of $50,- 
000,000 over the corresponding period 
last year, was 19.6 per cent. In the 
Western States the production of 
$976,000,000 was an increase of $142,- 
000,000, or 17.1 per cent over last 
year. In the far Western section pro- 
duction of $254,000,000 showed gain of 
$23,000,000, or 10 per cent. In the East- 
ern states the volume of new insur- 
ance written was $1,148,000,000 and 
the gain of $92,000,000 was 8.8 over 
the previous year. 


District Managers 

C. D. Curtis, of Clarksdale, and An- 
drew G. Gainey, of Meridian, Missis- 
sippi, are newly appointed district 
managers of the Pan-American Life. 








Life insurance companies now have 
approximately $500,000,000 of cash on 
hand, a larger sum than at any time in 
the history of the industry, because 
of the difficulty in securing the invest- 
ments meeting their requirements. The 
companies in 1911 had $64,931,000 cash 
on hand. 

The admitted assets of the companies 
in 1911 amounted to $4,164,492,000. 


A. L. C. President Views 
Future With Confidence 


Life Insurance Business Reflects 
Healthier Business Conditions 
Throughout the Country 


General business conditions are stead. 
ily on the upgrade, Francis V. Keesling, 
vice-president and general counsel, 
West Coast Life Insurance Company, 
and president of the American Life Con. 
vention, stated in discussing the outlook 
for life insurance during the next few 
months. 

He said, in part, “Available reports 
from American Life Convention mem- 
ber companies for the per:od ending 
June 30, 1934, indicates steady prog- 
ress. This is based upon increase in busi- 
ness written on a paid-for bas:s. There 
is also evidence that a healthier condi- 
tion is prevalent among the insured be- 
cause of decrease in the lapse of poli- 
cies and substantial decrease in the 
amount of policy loans. Lapsation con- 
tinues to be excessive; it always is too 
great. It is unfortunate that figures are 
not available to determine what, if any, 
effect natural summer interruption, so- 
cial and seasonal disturbances have had, 
Whatever may be the fact, there is 
justification for the prediction that ad- 
verse effects on acquisition for the re- 
mainder of the year will be temporary, 
excepting only in case strikes continue 
unabated throughout the country. It is 
too manifest to require more than a 
mere reference to the fact that such 
disturbances are having and will have 
a decided effect on purchasing power, 
and whatever affects purchasing power 
naturally is reflected in the total insur- 
ance written. 

“The recovery program of the ‘New 
Deal’ is suffering from practical] inter- 
ferences. Perhaps the greatest inter- 
ference is human behavior which natu- 
rally manifests itself in the human 
agencies of administration. Incom- 
petence alone, not to mention political 
obstruction, has slowed down the pro- 
gram. Expected results of public works 
construction have not been attained. 
Consequently, there has not been antici- 
pated decrease in requirement for relief. 
These reverses might have been offset 
by natural processes of recovery, but 
labor controversies have, at least tem- 
porarily, interfered with fundamental 
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improvement in business and industry. 
These troubles are usual accompani- 
ments of recovery, but the usual issues 
are hours and wages, while in this in- 
stance the issue of closed shop pre- 
dominates. It will be important to 
learn whether or not, under the NRA 
program, collective bargaining and the 
closed shop are considered to be iden- 
tical, and how it will effect business. If 
these disturbances are not prolonged 
and the solution of problems involved is 
satisfactory, progress in the acquisition 
of business should continue satisfactor- 
ily through the year. 

“Life insurance is a progressive sci- 
ence. There are certain conditions of 
livelihood which must be improved. 
There has been a genius of underwriters 
which has provided for more general 
and more effective protection. Adjust- 
ments have been necessary at times and 
will be necessary again but such inter- 
ferences will only have the effect of 
slowing down onward progress. The 
machine will stop only if the force that 
is required to operate it is diminished 
below the amount required. Those with 
the proper concept of life insurance are 
alert for improvements which may be 
made and, in these days, it is respond- 
ing to the needs so far as is possible 
that characterizes the spirit of the in- 
stitution. 

“So long as there will be return on 
investments sufficient to maintain re- 
serves in conjunc ion with premiums 
which can be paid by the insured, the 
institution of life insurance will face 
and meet the problems.” 





Educational Opportunities 
for Phila. Life Underwriters 


The Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, through its educa- 
tional committee headed by Clifford H. 
Orr, CLU, of the Pacific Mutual Life, 
today started an intensive campaign 
to secure enrollments for the two in- 
surance courses at the night classes 
of the Wharton School of Finance of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The University has threatened to 
stop the classes because of the small 
enrollments in the past. The associa- 
tion, believing that the classes are 
needed and fill a definite need, will 
endeavor to “sell” Philadelphia life 
underwriters the necessity of taking 
one or both of the courses. 

The courses, which are preparatory 
to the CLU courses, are divided into 
two classes — life insurance funda- 
mentals and life insurance salesman- 
ship. 
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Superintendent O’Malley 


Sponsors Insurance Laws 
Will Ask Next Legislature To 
Grant Department Clear-Cut 
Power to Deal With Outlaws 





With the hope of driving from Mis- 
souri a number of small irresponsible 
foreign insurance companies that re- 
fuse to comply with the laws of the 
state, Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmet O’Malley plans to request the 
new Missouri General Assembly when 
it convenes at Jefferson City next Janu- 
ary to enact new laws that will give 
the department clear-cut jurisdiction 
over such concerns. 

Superintendent O’Malley reveals his 
plans in the annual report of the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department just sub- 
mitted to Governor Guy B. Park. It 
was the sixty-fifth annual report for 
the department. 

“Attention is directed to the opera- 
tions of numerous parasitical com- 
panies foisting themselves upon the 
public as life insurance companies,” the 
report continued. “These are mostly 
foreign companies which do not comply 
with the insurance laws of this or any 
other state, and which under the pres- 
ent Missouri laws are not subject to 
the jurisdiction uf the State Insurance 
Department. 

“Such companies can only be reached 
through the prosecuting attorneys of 
the various counties. 

“Tt is my belief and recommendation 
that suitable laws should be passed by 
the Legislature at its next session, mak- 
ing it a practical impossibility for such 
companies to operate, since we find 
that most all of them are financially 
incompetent and fail to pay their obli- 
gations to this state.” 

O’Malley also recommended that the 
entire insurance code for Missouri be 
revised and rewritten during the next 
meeting of the state legislature. 

“Much of our insurance code is an- 
tiquated, part of which having been 
passed as early as 1868,” he said. 

“The legislature, since that time 
merely adding various sections to such 
code, thereby obscuring the meaning 
of many provisions therein, repealing 
other provisions in effect, and in gen- 
eral making said code ambiguous so 
far as its interpretation is concerned.” 

In the report Superintendent O’Mal- 
ley commented on the receivership and 
dissolution of the Missouri State Life 
and the benefits that have resulted 
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from the sale of its assets to the Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance headed 
by Walter W. Head, under a reinsur- 
ance contract approved by Circuit 
Judge Henry Hamilton early in Sep- 
tember, 1933. 

He also recited the effort his depart- 
ment had put forth to wrest control of 
the Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany from Ed Mays and his associates. 
He expressed the opinion “that the 
affairs and conditions of the Continen- 
tal Life Insurance Company will be 
effectively worked out under the laws 
governing the rehabilitation of such 
insurance companies.” 





William F. B. McNeary 


The publicity division of the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of the 
United States has just lost one of its 
most valued members. William F. B. 
McNeary, who died on Aug. 25, from 
acute nephritis, had during the five 
years of his encumbency greatly en- 
deared himself to his associates in the 
home office as well as to many hundreds 
throughout the field. 

Coming to the Equitable from the 
post of city editor of a prominent met- 
ropolitan daily, he possessed a broad 
knowledge and newspaper experience 
acquired from years of successful re- 
porting and editorial work. He was a 
pioneer in radio broadcasting, having in 
1921 broadcast the first game of the 
world’s baseball championship. He also 
conducted some of the first children’s 
programs in radio, and virtually intro- 
duced the now familiar football broad- 
casts. 

Although life insurance was an en- 
tirely new field for him he rapidly be- 
came versed in his new duties with the 
Equitable, and from the start con- 
tributed to the advancement of the so- 
ciety’s interests through his able writ- 
ings and valuable sales promotion ideas. 
Each issue of Agency Items carried one 
or more articles from his pen. 





Heads Home Security Life 

The board of directors of the Home 
Security Life Insurance Company 
elected George W. Hill president of the 
company at a special meeting last 
Saturday. Mr. Hill formerly was vice- 
president of the Home Security. He 
fills the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of A. M. Moise on August 18. At 
the same meeting the directors elected 
George W. Mumford, secretary, to the 
office of vice-president to succeed E. N. 
Moise, who died last fall, and elected 
Actuary Frank B. Dilts secretary to 
succeed G. W. Mumford. 
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California Underwriters 
Plan State Association 


Ten Local Groups Asked to Form State 
Federation of Life Agents; Dele- 
gates to Discuss Proposal at Fresno 


A California State Federation of Life 
Underwriters Associations is in the 
process of formation, according to let- 
ters recently sent the ten local life 
underwriters associations by William 
R. Spinney, president of the San Fran- 
cisco organization and associated with 
the Fidelity Mutual Life. 

The letter sent to Oakland, San 
Diego, San Jose, Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, Fresno, Santa Barbara, Stock- 
ton, Pasadena and Sacramento, invites 
the president and one delegate for each 
50 members or fraction thereof to meet 
at Fresno, the most centrally located 
city, Sept. 15. Lloyd Lafot, of 
Fresno, acting president of the Central 
California Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, has written President Spinney of 
San Francisco, to the effect that ar- 
rangements for the meeting have been 
made at the California Hotel. 

The executive committee of the 
Fresno group has invited those attend- 
ing the organization meeting to be 
guests at a luncheon to be held prior 
to the session. It is expected that about 
50 delegates representing the eleven 
California associations will attend the 
Fresno meeting, said Mr. Spinney. 


Home Office Building 


(Concluded from page 15) 





the then sixty-year-old Association was 
reincorporated into the modern Buffalo 
Mutual Life Insurance company. This 
new birthday removed fraternal re- 
strictions and enabled the company to 
write men, women and children from 
birth to age sixty. 

Today the company offers eighteen 
different forms of legal 
tract. It was the pioneer among the 
New York State companies to write 
Children’s Insurance, birth to age 10, 
on a standard basis. Its policies are 
appealing to the insurance world more 
and more each year. We expect Buffalo 
Mutual Life to keep up its evolutionary 
history until the day arrives when an 
even larger office must become its Home. 


reserve con- 


New Office Established 

The Connecticut General Life of 
Hartford has established a _ district 
office at 228 Associate Building in South 
Bend, Ind., with Clifford A. Pletcher in 
charge. 


Michigan Department Worried 
About Advance Premium Cash 

Establishment of premium payment 
funds by insureds through deposits with 
the company in advance of the actual 
due date of premiums has created a 
problem for the Michigan department. 
Several! companies authorized in the 
state have such plans and department 
authorities have decided to consult the 
attorney general relative to legality of 
certain phases of the procedure. The 
department is not willing to approve 
any such plan which does not permit 
the insured, upon demand, to withdraw 


such pre-payments together with earned 
interest. 

It is feared, however, that operation 
of the plan on this basis might be con- 
strued as conducting a banking busi- 
ness and would therefore violate provi- 
It has 
been noted that the Minnesota attorney 
general held that provision for with- 
drawal put the plan in the banking 
category. 

If the Michigan attorney general 
holds similarly it is considered prob- 
able that the department will outlaw 
the plan entirely. 


sions of the insurance laws. 





Keep Faith 








The adequate protection of dependent women 
and children often depends upon the determined 


effort of a Life Insurance salesman. 


Some family providers make 
prospects 
vince and keeping everlast- 
ingly at them is the only way 


they can be persuaded. 


It frequently seems hopeless 
and futile but there still re- 
mains that great incentive— 


the security of the helpless. 


Don’t Fail Them! 


Che Prudential 


3usurance Company of America 
SDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


With Them 


difficult to 


con- 
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National Life of Vermont 
Holds Annual Convention 


Largest Gathering of Fieldmen Since 
Anniversary Meeting 9 Years Ago 
Greeted by President Howland 


MONTPELIER, VT., Aug. 29.—The 
leading life insurance fieldmen repre- 
senting the National Life Insurance 
Company, of Vermont, throughout the 
United States gathered in this city for 
a three-day convention on Tuesday of 
this week. Approximately 225 persons, 
all National Life salesmen with the ex- 
ception of about 50 wives, are in at- 
tendance. This is the largest insurance 
convention in the insurance capital of 
Vermont since the last home-coming of 
National Life agents nine years ago, 
which was the 75th anniversary of the 
company. This is its 84th anniversary. 

The principal meetings are being 
held in the assembly hall on the fifth 
floor of the National Life Building, 
and officially the convention is known 
as the meeting of the Leaders’ Club 
and the $100,000 Club. There are, in 
all, about a thousand active agents of 
the National doing business in 37 
states, and nearly all of these states 
are represented. 

The program includes the following 
features: Tuesday—Address by Presi- 
dent Fred A. Howland; address by 
Paul Speicher on “America’s Best 
Financial Friend, Life Insurance”; 
conferences led by Dr. E. A. Colton, 
medical director, by C. E. Moulton, 
treasurer, and by H. H. Jackson, ac- 
tuary; the afternoon features will be 
entirely recreational, including sports 
and rides, the ladies being entertained 
with a trip to and luncheon at Moun- 
tain View Hotel, Whitefield, N. H. 

Wednesday — Conference led by 
George B. Young, general counsel; ad- 
dress by Charles C. Gilman of the Bos- 
ton agency; conferences led by H. H. 
Pierce, associate secretary, by John M. 
Thomas, vice-president; and the after- 
noon again devoted to recreation, in- 
cluding a clambake on the National 
Life Athletic Association field, followed 
by sports, and an evening bridge party 
for the ladies. 

Thursday—Conference led by E. S. 
Brigham, vice-president; address by C. 
Vivian Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, “Have You Made Your Will?”; 
conference led by E. D. Field, vice-pres- 
ident, and the afternoon devoted to 
sports and sightseeing. 
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* GUARDIAN LIFE NEWS + 


‘PROSPECT BUREAU ” | 
PAYS DIVIDENDS! | 


1934 marks The Guardian Life “Prospect Bureau’s” 13th | 
anniversary. Year after year Guardian underwriters have | 
found that the Prospect Bureau pays dividends—in the form | 
of increased paid-for-business. 


The Bureau’s ability to produce profits for the agent is nut a 
matter of speculation. It has proven itself—since 1921. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 








The final event of the convention will 
be a banquet and dance Thurseday eve- 
ning; the banquet at the Community 
House, with President Howland as 
toastmaster, and with greetings by 
Governor Stanley C. Wilson and an ad- 
dress by William F. Williams of the 
Pittsburgh agency, “An _ Allegorical 
Symposium.” 

The chairmen of the respective pro- 
grams for the three days are: E. D. 
Field, vice-president, who is also gen- 
eral chairman of the convention; L. P. 
Brigham, superintendent of agencies, 
and Karl G. Gumn, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Prior to the opening of the conven- 
tion proper an all-day meeting and 
luncheon of the General Agents Asso- 
ciation was held on Monday. 


Planning Busy Season 

Following the vacation period, the 
East Bay Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion (Oakland, Calif.) is planning a 
vigorous fall, according to the an- 
nouncement of President Roy PP. 
Shapro, associated with the New York 
Life. George W. Brown, manager for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life at Oak- 
land, is in charge of a “monster meet- 
ing” to be held during September, the 
definite date to be announced later. A 
free school for members, in practical 
life underwriting will be inaugurated 
the latter part of September or during 
October. 


Guarantee Mutual Life 
Examination Favorable 


A convention examination of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life Company of 
Omaha, as of June 30, 1934, was re- 
cently completed by examiners for the 
insurance departments of the states of 
Nebraska, Iowa, North Dakota, and In- 
diana. 

The report of the examination, com- 
prising twenty-six pages, was favor- 
able, and discloses that the company is 
in splendid financial condition with a 
marked increase in total admitted as- 
sets and surplus since Jan. 1. 

The conclusion of the report, over the 
signatures of the Examiners of the 
above-mentioned states, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“As a result of this examination, it 
is the opinion of your examiners that 
the company is well and ably managed. 
The financial statement incorporated 
herein indicates that for the first six 
months of 1934, Income exceeded Dis- 
bursements by $291,556.39; total Ad- 
mitted Assets increased $507,114.85, and 
that in addition to a reserve of $1,550,- 
000.00 for fluctuation in investments, its 
Surplus on June 30, 1934, was $1,425,- 
966.46. 

“Your examiners express their appre- 
ciation to the officers and employees 
for the courtesies extended and co-op- 
eration rendered during the conduct of 
this examination.” 
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and out goes both lights! That’s a Keep Away From 


Beware of Electricity 
During Summer Months 


With most people the information 
that more than half of the deaths from 
electrical shocks occur during the 
“summer months” will come under the 
heading :ade famous by Mr. Walter 
Winchell in his “Things I Never Knew 
Until Now.” Nevertheless, ’tis a fact 
that the majority of such fatalities are 
registered between the months of June 
and September, inclusive. The answer 
is not the summer thunder storms, nor 
the fact that people are outdoors, but 
that people perspire, according to medi- 
cal research. Concerning this subject 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life explain that, too, employment of 
electrical linemen, electricians and 
other allied workers is at the maxi- 
mum in the summer months, when 
most new lines are strung and existing 
services extended. 

While electrical shock is one of the 
less important means of fatal accidental 
injury from a numerical standpoint, 
the statisticians report that it is respon- 
sible for more than 700 deaths each 
year in the United States. And about 
90 per cent of these deaths occur 
among males over 15 years of age, and 
the vast majority result from injuries 
suffered in the course of employment. 

In the experience of the insurance 
company’s industrial policyholders. 
occupational deaths account for 80 pet 
cent of all deaths by this means of 
injury. Electric linemen, electricians, 
and other electrical workers are, of all 
classes, most liable to exposure to elec- 
tric shocks, and inevitably are the 
heaviest contributors to the annual toll 
of deaths from this cause. 

“The fairly constant death rate dur- 
ing a period of increasing use of elec- 
tricity,” the statisticians say, “sug- 
gests that the efforts of electrical com- 
panies to safeguard their employees 
and the general public have met with 
a large measure of success.” 

A study of the deaths of Metropli- 
tan industrial policyholders, covering 
the years of 1926 to 1930, reveals that 
among adult males, aged 15 to 64 years, 
88.5 per cent of the deaths from elec- 
tricity occurred in industry and only 
3.0 per cent at home. Among adult 
females practically all such deaths oc- 
curred in the home, while among chil- 
dren from 5 to 14 years, 89.5 per cent 
of deaths occurred in public places. 

Included among that small percent- 
age of “domestic deaths,” of course, 
lies news. Someone tries to plug in a 
bath room light, standing in the tub, 


story. A linesman falls from a pole, 
and that’s routine. Insurance men, 
however, especially home office under- 
writers, will keep their eyes on the 
men who climb telephone poles rather 
than on those who take baths and want 
an emergency light. 


Anderson's Unusual 


Persistency Record 

The Provident Mutual Life points to 
the interesting record of the persis- 
tency of business produced by C. V. 
Anderson, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. The 
history covers a period of eight years 
from July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1934. 





During that period of time Mr. Ander- 
son had more than four millions of 
business exposed to first-year lapse in 
the Provident Mutual. The lapses dur- 
ing the first policy year amounted to 
$77,000, or a lapse rate of 1.9 per cent. 
Mr. Anderson’s lapse record was con- 
sistent throughout the period. In none 
of the eight years was his rate as high 
as 10 per cent. During the year ended 
June 30, 1934, the rate was 6.1 per 
cent. In several of the eight years he 
had no first-year lapses whatever. 
During the past year Mr. Anderson 
has been traveling about the country 
performing his presidential duties, and 
hundreds of life underwriters have 
heard him speak. Those who have 
heard him tell of his sales methods will 
not be surprised at the remarkable 
record of persistency which his busi- 
ness has made. His record entitles him 


Stables and Planes 


Stable hands and hostlers have the 
highest death rate from tuberculosis 
of any occupational classification for 
men between the ages of 15 and 64 
years according to the annual report 
of the Tuberculosis Society of St. Louis. 
The conclusions are based on statistics 
compiled by Miss Jessamine S. Whit- 
ney and cover a five-year study of ex- 
periences among approximately 38 per 
cent of the country’s population. 

The death rate for stable hands and 
hostlers was 36.22 per thousand com- 
pared with 6.65 for garage laborers. 
Operators in harness and saddle fac- 
tories have a rate of 30.55 while avia- 
tors showed a death ratio of 28.75 per 
thousand, and cigar and tobacco fac- 
tories and canal men and boatmen 
19.32. School teachers show a rate of 
only 4.42 and social service workers 
of 2.75. Other ratings weve: Public 
service guards and watchmen, 20.25; 
firemen, 6.71; lawyers and judges, 
7.89; physicians and surgeons, 10.69; 
clergymen, 10.33; and college profes- 
sors and presidents, 2.69. 


A Fair and Also 


Common Query 

“Why should I buy more life insur- 
ance?” a lot of folks ask. “Because 
you need it,” would be the logical an- 
swer, but suppose the prospect does not 
need it, suppose he is adequately cov- 
ered. The only way to determine 
whether or not the prospect has an 
actual need (and nine out of ten have) 
is to, in the words of C. L. Hough, of 
the Federal Reserve Life, “program 
the amount of insurance that he owns 
at the present time, and determine the 
purpose that he would desire to have 
his present insurance accomplish for 
his family, business or self at death or 
retirement, using his present insur- 
ance in the completion of this program 
as far as it will provide. Then through 
concrete and specific recommendations 
suggest the amount necessary to com- 
plete the program, and if present con- 
ditions will not permit the completion 
of the entire program, you are at least 
in a position to recommend the comple- 
tion of a specific part of the program 
that he has set out to accomplish.” 


to first place among Provident Mutual 
agents for consecutive years of sub- 
stantial production, combined with a 
high degree of persistency. 
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Life Premium Payments 
For First Five Months 


In the first five months of 1934 the 
people of the United States paid $1,- 
215,059,000 for life insurance premi- 
ums. This is an increase of $45,180,000 
over the corresponding period of. 1933, 
being a gain of 3.9 per cent. The fig- 
ures are based on reports of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
and are based on reports from 51 mem- 
ber companies having more than 90 per 
cent of the legal reserve insurance in 
force in the United States on their 
books. The figures include all classes of 
insurance, 

Comment has frequently been made 
on the gain in annuity insurance being 
written by the life companies. In the 
first five months this year the annuity 
premiums amounted to $121,817,000, 
being an increase of $43,163,000 over 
the corresponding five months of 1933, 
or 54.9 per cent. 

Premium payments on group busi- 
ness amounted to $785,646,000 and was 
a decrease of $1,844,000 or 0.2 per cent 
from the similar period last year. 


Picturing Insurance Benefits 
To Prospect and Policyholder 


The Lincoln National Life at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., recently put over a novel 
publicity stunt which secured publicity 
in virtually every paper of any size in 
the country. Statistics were prepared 
at the home office showing in all the 
larger towns and cities just how much 
in insurance benefits was paid out per 
capita, based on the latest available 
population figures. An estimate was 
made also of the percentage paid in ac- 
tual death claims and also that paid in 
matured annuities and other forms to 
living policyho ders. It was shown 
that about one-third the total sum was 
paid for death claims, the remaining 
two-thirds going to the living benefici- 
aries. The figures were sent to the 
responsible agent of the company in 
each city and they succeeded in placing 
it in the papers. 


Dividends Almost 
Equal Death Claims 


J. D. Williamson, assistant actuary 
of the Canada Life, pointed out to dele- 
gates at that company’s recent Bigwin 
Inn Regional Convention that since the 
company began in 1847 the dividends 
paid to policyholders added to those 
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Noted Golfer Now With 


Equitable Coast Agency 


When Dr. S. S. Huebner addressed 
members of the San Francisco Life 


Underwriters Association, Chamber of | 


Commerce and Commercial Club at a 
mass luncheon meeting Aug. 15, among 
the more than 300 attending was Law- 
son Little, winner of the British open 
gold championship this year. The now 
famous golfer did not sit at the speak- 
ers’ table among honored guests, but 
with the agency staff of the Equitable 
Life of New York. Mr. Little joined 
the Jos. Sullivan agency last month. 


Famous Rainbow Division 
Is Led by Life Official 


Col. Samuel D. Pepper, Port 
Huron, counsel for the Michigan Life, 
Detroit, is president of the 32nd “Rain- 
bow” Division organization, which is 
planning for a reunion of the members 
of this famed World War fighting unit 
Sept. 1 to 3 in Detroit. He has desig- 
nated as his aide de camp Joseph E. 
Reault, actuary and chief examiner of 
the Michigan department. The re- 
union, the first in several years, is 
expected to draw veterans from all 
parts of the country. 

The division had as its nucleus the 
Michigan and Wisconsin National 
Guard units, but its eventual personnel 
included men from practically every 
state. The division was one of the first 
to reach the front in France and prac- 
tically every unit saw intensive fight- 
ing. Headquarters of the reunion will 
be the Hotel Statler. 


Silver Anniversaries 


Melvin Gilbert, Hammond, and F. C. 
Norton, Cincinnati, celebrate their 
twenty-fifth anniversaries this month 
with the Western and Southern Life. 


which have been declared and stand at 
the credit of policies as at the end of 
1933, were equal to 81.5 per cent of the 
death claims paid for the same period. 

Looking at it from another angle, 
since the company’s inception, the 
amount of money which the Canada 
Life has paid in dividends to policy- 
holders, or has declared and has stand- 
ing to their credit, is only 18.5 per 
cent less than the total death claims 
paid. Death claims paid up to Dec. 31, 
1933, totaled $113,500,000, while divi- 
dends to policyholders amounted to $94,- 
500,000. 


COMMENT 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 








| LL indications point to the highest 
death toll from motor vehicle acci- 
dents on record for the year 1934. De- 
spite the fact that this hazard has 
received the attention of the best minds 
of the nation, that unsurpassed educa- 
tional resources have been brought to 
bear on the subject, that parents have 
thereby learned to caution children to 
watch the lights and be careful when 
crossing streets, the four-wheeled jug- 
gernaut continues to mow down lives 
at record rate. According to the Na- 
| tional Safety Council, the death rate 
| from this cause for the first six months 
| of this year exactly matches the all- 
time high of 1931 and in that year the 
| worst was yet to come. Quoting from a 
| recent issue of Public Safety: “If the 
six months’ total for this year proves 
to be 42 per cent of the annual figure, 
we may expect 1934 deaths to number 
around 35,000.” Why? 
* * * 

YMITTEDLY there are more cars 
A. the roads this year than last, 
although I doubt that there are as 
many as there were in 1931. Nineteen 
thirty-two showed a decline in deaths on 
the roads, so did 1933 and everyone 
concerned with this vital problem sat 
back with a sigh of relief and said: 
“Now we’re getting somewhere.” Un- 
fortunately, the motorists took the 
words right out of their mouths. “Now, 
we’re getting somewhere,” they say, as 
they bear down on the gas and beat the 
light. 





.e * 


HAVE no statistics on the subject but 
I suspect that the disappointing 1934 
increase in the motor vehicle death rate 
can be laid to drunken driving more 
than to increased gasoline consumption. 
Since repeal, a man’s saloon is his 
castle and who dares interfere with the 
liberties his forefathers bled and died 
for? Seven more and he’ll go home 
twenty minutes late and he will bet you 
a dollar that he will make up seven 
minutes of the lost time. 
* * + 
HE Philadelphia Record says that 
that city shows a 50 per cent in- 
crease in drunken driving for the first 
six months of the year. Perhaps other 
city police records would produce simi- 
lar startling data. The life agents’ job 
is not a policeman’s job, but in the in- 
terest of humanity and company and 
self he ought to say on every possible 
occasion: “Take it easy.” 
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How About Your Records? 


(Concluded from page 138) 


pavement was slippery, and _ while 
rounding a bad curve the car skidded 
into the ditch and turned over two 
or three times. She managed to crawl 
out of the wreckage and then collapsed 
unconscious on the ground. When she 
started to come to she was aware that 
there were two doctors in uniform 
among the crowd who had gathered 
and a man in a black suit who seemed 
to have assumed complete charge. He 
gave instructions in regard to her car 
and then helped lift her onto the 
stretcher. In the ambulance he sat 
beside her and fanned her (for it was 
an extremely warm day) all the way 
to the hospital. 

After they arrived at the hospital 
and had her nicely in bed it was dis- 
covered that the X-Ray machine was 
broken, and again the man in the dark 
suit was on hand and made arrange- 
ments to have her taken uptown for 
the necessary pictures. Again he rode 
along beside her in the ambulance. 

The X-Ray pictures having finally 
been taken, it was ascertained she had 


received no permanent injuries, and 
she began to take an interest in life 
again. On the way back to the hos- 
pital she remarked te the man in 
black, “You have certainly been mighty 
nice to me, and I greatly appreciate 
it, but do you mind telling me who you 
are?” 

He looked at her, smiled, and handed 
her his card. HE WAS THE UNDER- 
TAKER. 

For a moment she was _ rather 
stunned and then she said, “This is 
one funeral you will be deprived of.” 
He laughed and said, “Well, I was 
ready if I was needed, anyway.” 





Stamina Wins! 
(Concluded from page 7) 


about it. However, I think it is gen- 
erally recognized that we are not quite 
as potent in June as we are in May or 
July. Recognizing this situation as it 
exists in our own particular case, we 
should endeavor, by employing every 
means possible, to cut down the num- 
ber of interviews between sales—that’s 
our primary objective. 

To do this you must have the correct 


mental attitude; you must be relaxed 
just as you are in golf, and yet with 
this relaxation you must have confi- 
dence, boldness and enthusiasm. It is 
rather difficult to be relaxed if you need 
this particular sale to pay a bill or 
pay your back rent; therefore to pro- 
duce this state of relaxation and yet 
have confidence, boldness and enthusi- 
asm you should, by all means, place 
yourself on a budgetized basis so that 
so far as possible, within your power, 
you are not harassed or worried by 
financial problems. 

Nobody recognizes you as a life under- 
writer in your first year in the busi- 
ness; you know that, so it behooves you 
to recognize the various pitfalls, the 
exigencies which face you and tend to 
drive you back from your objective, 
which is “continuous weekly produc- 
tion.” Study your own problem—see 
how many interviews it has been neces- 
sary for you to have between sales, and 
after you have discovered this, conse- 
crate your whole-time endeavors to re- 
ducing the number of interviews be- 
tween sales; in other words, locate the 
weakness, apply the remedy and “keep 
everlastingly at it.” 
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Pan-American Manager 
Appointed for Chicago 


John L. Walker of Chicago has been 
appointed unit manager for the Pan- 
American Life in that city, it is an- 
nounced by Theodore M. Simmons, man- 
ager of United States agencies of the 
company. Mr. Walker will be affiliated 
with the Chicago branch office, under 
the management of LeRoy W. Ginter, 
who is making a number of such unit 
manager appointments. 


Union Central Promotions 


Important promotions in the mana- 
gerial ranks of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, 
were announced recently. Pearce H. 
Young, manager of the Indianapolis 
agency since May, 1933, was promoted 
to the manager’s post of the St. Louis 
agency, and Oren D. Pritchard, assis- 
tant manager at Indianapolis since Jan- 
uary, was named manager of a new 
agency to be established at Fort Wayne, 
Ind. E. Robert Shannon, associate gen- 
eral agent of the New Orleans Penn 
Mutual agency, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Young at Indianapolis. 


Aetna Group Contract 


The Sutherland Paper Company at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has _ distributed 
among its employees life policies total- 
ing some $1,200,000 issued by the Aetna 
Life under a group contract. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the concern’s per- 
sonnel is taking the coverage. 


Premium Collections Increased 


The American Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Indianapolis, an- 
nounces a cash premium collection for 
each of the first seven months of 1934 
that has substantially exceeded the cor- 
responding months of a year ago. 


Trueblood Agency Gains 


An increase of 50 per cent in new 
paid insurance for the past 
months, as compared with the same pe- 
riod of 1933, is reported by the Mark 
S. Trueblood agency of the Union Cen- 
tral Life of Los Angeles. 


seven 


New Branch Offices 

New branch offices have been opened 
by The Western and Southern Life in 
Urbana, Ohio, and Alton and Chicago 
Heights, Il. 
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Canadian Government 
Annuities Increased 


Under the Canadian Government An- 
nuities Act the minimum annuity ob- 
tainable is $10.00 a year. The maxi- 
mum amount of annuity payable to any 
annuitant, which had been fixed by 
statute at $5,000 a year, was reduced 
to $1,200 a year by Parliament in Au- 
gust, 1931. 

During the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1933, 573 Immediate Annuities and 
802 Deferred Annuities, a total of 
1,375 were contracted for, the average 
amount of annuity under the immediate 
contracts being $346, and the amount 
of purchase money received was $3,- 
547,345, as compared with 1,726 con- 
tracts and purchase money of $4,194,- 
384 for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1932. 

The number of annuities in force on 
March 31, 1933, was as follows: Imme- 
diate, 5,824; Deferred, 8,576, a total of 
14,400. The total of immediate annui- 
ties purchased was $2,435,272, an aver- 
age of $418 per contract. 

From September 1, 1908, the date of 
the inception of Canadian Government 
annuities up to and inclusive of March 
31, 1933, the total number of annuity 
contracts issued was 16,394. Of these 
contracts 1,194 have been cancelled, 
leaving in force on March 31, 1933, 
14,400 contracts. The total amount of 
purchase money received during the 
same period was $36,214,050. 


PRUDENTIAL NOTES 


Announcement of the promotion of 
Rudolph R. Placek to the position of 
superintendent of the Louisville No. 1 
district of the Prudential, at 332 West 
Broadway, has recently been made 
from the home offices of the company. 
Superintendent Placek was enrolled 
with the Prudential as an agent on 
April 26, 1915, in East St. Louis, 
where, on Jan. 20, 1919, he was pro- 
moted to be an assistant superin- 
tenddent. 

Superintendent John E. Craigle, for- 
merly of the Louisville No. 1 district, 
is taking over the supervision of the 
Prudential’s Indianapolis No. 1 dis- 
trict. 

John E. Craigle, former assistant 
superintendent of the Indianapolis No. 
1 district of the Prudential, at 333 
North Pennsylvania Street, has been 
assigned to take over the supervision 
of that district. Since February 6, 
19338, he has been in charge of the 
Louisville No. 1 district. Superintend- 


Manager of 
Agency 


Resigns as 
Louisville, Ky., 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia an- 
nounces the resignation of Ralston 
Matheny, manager of the Louisville 
agency, as of the close of business Aug. 
31. Mr. Matheny leaves the employ of 
the Provident Mutual to take up his 
duties as a member of a general insur- 
ance firm in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Until a successor to Mr. Matheny has 
been appointed, the business of the 
Louisville agency will be handled by 
representatives of the home office. 


Guarantee Mutual Managers 


The Guarantee Mutual Life an- 
nounces the appointment of J. E. Mc- 
Cabe of East St. Louis, Illinois, as man- 
ager for Northern Georgia with head- 
quarters at Atlanta. 

Glenn B. Masters of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been appointed manager for eight 
Northwestern Iowa counties and three 
adjoining counties in Northeastern Ne- 
braska, by the Guarantee Mutual. 


Entered in Michigan 


Certificate of authority has just been 
issued by the Michigan department to 
the Life and Casualty of Chicago, suc- 
cessful bidder for the assets of the 
Peoria Life. The Michigan license au- 
thorizes writing of legal reserve life 
and health and accident business. The 
Peoria Life had considerable business 
in the state, its agency plant at one 
time having been among the most ag- 
gressive in Michigan. 


Atlantic Life Change 


Thomas L. Bond, general agent of 
Atlantic Life, Birmingham, Ala., has 
been transferred to Fort Worth, Tex., 
where he is temporarily assigned. The 
move was requested by Mr. Bond on 
account of the illness of a son. 








ent Craigle’s service with the Pruden- 
tial began as an agent on Nov. 1, 1915, 
in the Indianapolis No. 2 district. 

Agent John C. Wisniewski, of the 
Springfield, Mass., district, has recently 
been given a Merit Button for ordinary 
production. 

A recent promotion from the rank of 
agent to the position of assistant super- 
intendent in the Rochester No. 1 dis- 
trict has been celebrated by Willis A. 
Lockwood. 
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Cut Rates Flayed 
As “Weakness” 


H. L. Simpson Tells Agents’ 
Group That Depression Years 
Showed Fallacy of Chiseling 


“It is only the weak who surrender 
to competition by entering the cut-rate 
field in the insurance business or any 
other business, unless one is frankly 
and honestly selling a weaker or 
cheaper product,” said H. L. Simpson, 
San Francisco associate manager of the 
Great American-Phoenix group and a 
member of the Washington Advisory 
Committee, in addressing the Insurance 
Agents League of Washington on the 
occasion of the thirteenth annual con- 
vention held at Spokane, Wash., Aug. 
30 and 31. The title of Mr. Simpson’s 
address was “Understanding and Intel- 
ligent Cooperation.” 

“In my opinion,” continued Mr. Simp- 
son, “the rate-cutter and the rebater 
cencede by their work one of two things; 
they are either not capable of meeting 
others in the open field of fair competi- 
tion, or they are willing to help destroy 
the whole institution of insurance to 
further their own selfish interests. 

“The depression years show decisively 
the fallacy of such a program. The 
companies, regardless of original finan- 
cial standing, that took the short cut 
toward large volume, have played the 
legitimate insurance companies and 
agents false; they betrayed insurance 
solely for immediate selfish gain. The 
people who accepted the bait were also 
given a sack which they are still hold- 
ing. 

“Cooperative effort in meeting cut- 
rate competition, which often means 
strong determination, will create a cli- 
entele that will be a permanent one. 
The cheap buyers are always seeking 
bargains and while they may be your 
customers today, they are just as likely 
to be the other fellow’s tomorrow,” said 
Mr. Simpson. 


Urge Building Code 
for New York Piers 


A building code for piers on New 
York City waterfronts is essential if 
insurance companies and property and 
cargo owners are not to continue to 
suffer heavy fire losses such as that 


which destroyed Pier B in the Erie 
Basin, Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 19. 
That is the gist of the report made 
this week by the bureau of fire pre- 
vention and water supply of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
report is in line with suggestions for 
removal of waterfront hazards which 
were recently made by The Spectator. 

The report covering the Erie Basin 
fire was prepared under the super- 
vision of William B. White, superin- 
tendent of the bureau of fire prevention 
and water supply and contained many 
recommendations for the elimination of 
conflagration possibilities at points 
where piers are located with their at- 
tendant cargo hazards. 


Agents’ H.O.L.C. Plans 
Approved by Conference 


When the New England Advisory 
Board and representatives of all the 
New England insurance departments 
except that of Maine met for a confer- 
ence in Boston last week, the question 
of H.O.L.C. insurance was the principal 
topic of discussion. E. J. Cole, of Fall 
River, reported on the status of such 
insurance as well as on the insurance 
under the C.C.C. Thomas Cheney, 
chairman of the Advisory Board, pre- 
sided. 

It was the consensus of those at 
the conference that the H.O.L.C. plans 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents were worthy of support 
and the representatives of the insur- 
ance departments expressed themselves 
to that effect though without officially 
going on record. Qualifications of 
agents who may handle H.O.L.C. lines 
were stressed by the insurance depart- 
ment men and it was conceded by them 
that the principle of local business for 
local agents should be upheld. 





Whisky Lines Increasing 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Aug. 28—Whisky 
promises to be a quite important line 
to agents and companies in Kentucky 
this fall. A number of small or inde- 
pendent plants will get started which 
will mean business for Kentucky agents, 
whereas the big companies, controlled 
in New York, have for the most part 
placed through Eastern brokers. 
Several hundred barrels per day of 
new production in plants now under 
construction will be going into ware- 
houses by December 1, or earlier. 
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E. U. A. Officials Will 
Meet September 12 








Executive Committee Being 
Forced Into Decisive Separa- 
tion Rules by Exigencies 


Definite announcement regarding its 
plans for enforcing separation in ex- 
cepted cities in Eastern territory is 
expected from the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association following the meeting 
of its executive committee on Sept. 12. 
Selection of that date for the session 
was made last week and the chairmen 
of the various committees which have 
been studying the elements in the situ- 
ation have been notified that the execu- 
tive committee expects as many of their 
recommendations to be submitted as 
possible. 

The original system of “investiga- 
tion” embodied the idea that the many 
special committees covering various 
phases of the issue in different sections 
should codify their findings and the 
chairman of those committees should 
then take the results before the execu- 
tive committee. The executive commit- 
tee in turn was expected to make defi- 
nite recommendations which the E.U.A. 
could adopt as a body and which could 
successfully be pursued. It is appar- 
ent that not all of the special commit- 
tees have completed their findings .and 
it is doubtful whether some of them 
can do so by Sept. 12, but the execu- 
tive committee will meet at that date 
in any event and will take up such of 
the recommendations as are ready for 
submission. 

The failure of mandatory fiats re- 
garding separation in Chicago has 
probably put a damper on the enthusi- 
asm of Eastern executives and the ad- 
ditional complications regarding the 
mutual situation in Boston territory 
have not tended to make the outlook 
any rosier. Under the delays engen- 
dered, agents have been growing skep- 
tical of the vaunted “infinite wisdom” 
of E.U.A. officials and are, in some 
quarters, quietly chuckling at the 
bombshell which the operations of inde’ 
pendents like the Pearl Assurance have 
flung into the midst of the disorder. 
The meeting on Sept. 12 is in the pre- 
carious position of being forced to is- 
sue a definite statement. If it does not, 
producers’ confidence will be further 
impaired. 
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Civil Commotion Rates to Be 
Trebled on Textile Risks 


The Explosion Conference, at a spe- 
cial meeting Tuesday in New York, 
yoted to treble rates on all riot and 
civil commotion insurance on textile 
risks accepted after midnight, Aug. 31, 
the increased rates to be in effect until 
further notice and apply to miil villages 
and all other property in connection 
with textile plants engaged in the cot- 
ton, woolen, silk and rayon industries. 

This action was taken in accordance 
with the rules of the conference apply- 
ing to individual risks, the employees 
of which have gone on strike, or have 
walked out or have been locked out at 
the time insurance is applied for and 
was deemed necessary when it became 
apparent that the general s.rike called 
for Sept. 1 in the cotton textile field 
would not be averted. 

Treble rates, or estimates, as they 
are termed by the Explosion Confer- 
ence, shall not apply to existing cover- 
age or policies written at normal rates 
which come up for renewal during the 
time the increases are in effect. Policies 
issued at trebled estimates are not sub- 
ject to reduction to normal rates for 
any cause, under Explosion Conference 
rules, before the end of a period at least 
90 days from inception date of the 
policy, nor at less than short time rates 
of trebled estimates. 





Insurance Company of N. A. 
Makes Great Surplus Gain 


The semi-annual statement as of 
June 30, 1934, of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia, 
shows total admitted assets of $81,068,- 
965, compared with $79,908,310 as of 
Dec. 31, 1933; in both instances 
these figures including the securities 
owned valued on the basis approved 
by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment (amortized values on amor- 
tizable bonds and “Convention” values 
on all other bonds and on stocks). 

Total liabilities were $29,901,491 
which included: Reserve for unpaid 
elaims, $5,835,657; reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $20,203,382; reserve 
for deposits on perpetual risks, $880,- 
851; reserve for taxes and other ex- 
penses, $1,484,415; reserve for dividend 
payable July 16, 1934, $1,200,000; un- 
earned reinsurance in non-admitted 
companies, $145,274; and reinsurance 
recoverable in non-admitted companies, 
$151,911. 

Surplus to policyholders at June 30, 
1934, was $51,167,473, compared with 
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$49,911,371.384 as at Dec. 31, 1933, 
the latter figure including the contin- 
gency reserve voluntarily set up by the 
company and representing the differ- 
ence between the total value of the 
securities owned, valued on the basis 
approved by the New York State Insur- 
ance Department and the total value 
thereof valued at actual market prices 
as of Dec. 31, 1933. 

On the basis of actual market values 
for the securities owned, the company’s 
surplus to policyholders increased from 
$45.1€8.159 as at Dec. 31, 1933, to $54,- 
714,997 at June 30, 1934, or $9,546,838. 





Merritt Assembles Staff in 
Pearl's New Pacific Dept. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 28—A. L. Mer- 
ritt, newly appointed manager of the 
newly created Pacific depar:ment of the 
Pearl Assurance and affiliated compa- 
nies, today announced appointment of 
David A. Barry as his assistant man- 
ager. Barry resigns from a similar po- 
sition which he has held since 1924 with 
the general agency of Swett and Craw- 
ford. Other appointments announced 
by Merritt are Milton Hagedorn as 
chief underwriter, Frank V. Smith and 
John Heidelberg, superintendents of 
agents, and C. H. Williamson, manager, 
in'and marine department. Smith comes 
from the Travelers, Hagedorn and Wil- 
liamson from the General Agencies 
New York, Inc., former general agents 
for the Monarch Fire. 





Grand Nest of Blue Geese 
Elects Officers for the Year 


At the meeting of the Grand Nest of 
the Blue Goose, held in Omaha, 
Neb., last week, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Most 
loyal grand gander, Samuel A. Mehor- 
ter, New Jersey State agent of the 
Home Insurance Co.; grand supervisor, 
T. Ray Phillips, Oklahoma City; grand 
custodian, H. B. Leuty, Vancnuver, 
B. C.; grand guardian, T. Clark Bu- 
chanan, Los Angeles; grand keeper, 
Ralph W. Hukill, Norwood, Ohio, and 
grand wielder, C. P. Halliwell, Milwau- 
kee. 


R. W. Wetherbee Promoted 


The Factory Insurance Association 
of Hartford has appointed Ralph W. 
Wetherbee to be superintendent of its 
inspection department in place of H. E. 
Adams, who recently was made an as- 
sistant manager. 


Seek to Improve 
Status of Brokers 


"Professionalization Committee" 
of New York Association Will 
Sponsor New Lecture Series 





Moving toward further recognition 
of the broker as a professional, the In- 
surance Broker’s Association of New 
York has planned a series of lectures 
which it will sponsor and which will be 
given by the Insurance Society of New 
York. Meetings will be in the quarters 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers at 85 John street, New York 
City. The brokers’ professionalization 
committee is headed by F. R. Du Bois. 

In addition to an open lecture to be 
given by the New York Superintendent 
of Insurance, the set lectures in the 
course are as follows: 

November 8, Floyd R. Du Bois 
(Frank & Du Bois), “Scope of Brokers’ 
Service and Responsibility.” 

November 15, George P. Nichols 
(Caines, Silvey & Nichols, Inc.), “Eth- 
ics, Practice and Competition.” 

November 22, A. V. Miller, chief ac- 
countant New York Herald Tribune, 
“Insurance from the Client’s View- 
point.” 

December 13 and 20, Herbert L. Jam- 
ison (Richard L. Roberts, Inc.), “Pro- 
duction.” 

December 27, Clarence H. Brown (R. 
C. Rathbone & Son, Inc.), “Office Rou- 
tine Efficiency and Employe Training.” 

January 3, A. H. Witthohn, fire un- 
derwriter, Federal Insurance Co., and 
B. B. Blakey (Benedict & Benedict), 
“Broker’s Relations With Insurance 
Companies.” 

January 10, Louis J. Wolff, member 
of the law firm of Morgan & Lock- 
wood, “The Law and the Insurance 
Broker.” 

January 17, Dr. S. S. Huebner, pro- 
fessor of insurance and commerce, 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. “The Professionaliza- 
tion of Insurance Brokers.” 





Gets Kentucky License 


State Insurance Commissioner Gem- 
mill B. Senff, of Kentucky, issued a 
license to the General Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Seattle, Washington, 
to write fire and marine insurance and 
allied lines in Kentucky. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $1,000,000 with 
surplus of $2,131,222. 
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Target Shooting 
in the Woods 


Big-line business has both advantages 
and disadvantages. If the agent be 
successful in capturing the prize, the 
reward is great and the complications 
only such as can readily be overcome. 
If the producer fail to attain the goal 
of a big line on which he has set his 
heart and his efforts, he is often out of 
pocket and is certainly out of time on 
the transaction. On the other hand, 
big lines having many ramifications 
and with properties and risks distrib- 
uted in several States, are, of neces- 
sity, “target risks.” Every producer in 
the vicinity of the place where the in- 
surance originates is either deliberately 
gunning for the business or is ponder- 
ing ways and means of having a shot 
at it. 

Before interstate operations and the 
combinations of commercial corpora- 
tions came into effect, there was, of 
course, competition for such risks as 
stood out from the ruck sufficiently to 
guarantee the producer who secured the 
good return on his time 
and energy. With the growth of big 
business as such, the element of compe- 
tition has been injected more strongly 
than ever until it has, of itself, created 
situations detrimental to the operation 
of fire insurance and often detrimental 
to the livelihood of the producer. 

American business, of whatever na- 
ture, proceeds on the assumption that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
but the pressure which agents and 
brokers brought to bear so that coun- 
tersignature by resident agents in many 
states was prerequisite to the issuance 
there of a policy which originated else- 
where is directly opposed to that Amer- 
icanism. The practice of countersigna- 
ture laws is to bring about the payment 
of commission to a producer who did 
nothing to earn it and who is not con- 
cerned with the service features which 
may be involved. 


business a 


Crops of Dissension 
from Corporate Seed 

It is from the kernels of big-line 
business that the grains of dissension 
have grown. It is from big-line busi- 
ness that the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board had its origin. The [f.U.B. and 
dissension are not synonymous, but 
they are often parallel. The increase of 
analogy between the I.U.B. and trouble 
in the field, which has become increas- 
ingly apparent in recent years, has 
come about largely because the com- 


panies, as represented by the I.U.B., 
do not understand the complaints of 
the agents—and vice versa—because 
the agents do not comprehend the atti- 
tude of the companies. 

It is certain that the companies re- 
sent the payment of commission to 
countersigning agents on large lines. 
They feel that countersignature by 
resident agents is simply a subterfuge 
whereby the man has not labored yet 
receives a fee. They also feel that 
I.U.B. lines are lines which, in many 
cases, the local agent did not work for, 
has never had and probably could not 
handle. 

When the question of rate differential 
comes up, the companies point out that 
on I.U.B. risks both they and the agent 
apply the same rate. It is the method 
of application that differs. The agent 
generally takes 75 per cent of the limit 
of loss desired by the application and 


applies thereto the manual rate. The 
I.U.B. utilizes the average value on 


hand for the year and then applies the 
same manual rate. The result may be 
that the agent’s method will result in 
a higher deposit premium, but not in 
every case. 

Of course, when it comes to the ques- 
tion of alleged rate cutting, the factor 
of competition by mutuals and recipro- 
cals begins to play its part. That com- 
petition, operating against the stock 
companies and therefore against the 
I.U.B. often changes the aspect of the 
situation. 


Rating Swords 
in Both Hands 


It is well known that the mutuals and 
reciprocals do not make rates on the 
type of risks which are classed as 
I.U.B. lines. What they do is to take 
the I.U.B. rate and go under it. Lat- 
terly, the I.U.B has been driven to fight- 
ing fire with fire and when a lower rate 
than that set by them is offered the 
assured by mutuals and reciprocals, 
they promptly let the assured know that 
they will handle the business at the 
indicated reduction. It is for this rea- 
son that the I.U.B. often points out 
that it has retained business which 
would otherwise go elsewhere and inti- 
mates that it has thus aided the local 
agent in his work. 

The real quarrel of the agents with 
the I.U.B. is made up of many factors. 
First there is the willingness of many 
agents to receive pay without effort. 
If an I.U.B. line originates in one office, 
that office receives 15 per cent commis- 
sion in its own territory, but gets only 
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10 per cent on the line out of its terri- 
tory despite the fact that that portion 
of the line which is extra-territorial 
may greatly exceed the intra-territorial 
amount. The agent who originates the 
business in one state is thus in the 
position of being forced to give away a 
large part of his commissions to coun- 
tersigning agents in other states who 
did nothing to secure the line and will 
do nothing to hold it. The interest of 
the I.U.B. is not entirely altruistic. If 
the 5 per cent countersignature commis- 
sion were not present, it is possible that 
the originating agent might be given 
only 10 per cent flat on the particular 
line. On the other hand, the companies 
of the I.U.B. might willingly pay the 
originating agent the full 15 per cent 
commission, knowing that if that were 
done, they could retain the 15 per cent 
themselves whenever the business would 
come to them direct without the pres- 
ence of an originating agent. 


Commission Candy 
Sure is Sweet! 


Big corporations, having lines which 
are “a natural” for I.U.B. placing, nec- 
essarily begin to shop for their insur- 
ance just as they would shop for any- 
thing else essential to their operations. 
Generally some one man is in charge 
of the particular corporation’s insur- 
ance affairs. That man soon discovers 
that he can go direct to the I.U.B. and 
ask for rating. Then he can personally 
designate the company with which his 
business is to be placed. For that pur- 
pose he does not need an agent or even 
a broker. When the coverage is writ- 
ten, the I.U.B. pays a 5 per cent com- 
mission to countersigning agents, but 
the remaining 10 per cent of the regular 
full agency commission is retained by 
the company. There is no originating 
agent in the transaction and the com- 
pany could not return the 10 per cent 
to the assured because that would con- 
stitute a rebate. 

Were not resident agency laws effec- 
tive anywhere, it is obvious that com- 
panies would not have to pay any com- 
mission at all on I.U.B. lines which 
were brought direct to that organiza- 
tion by the assureds. Here is a loop- 
hole through which, according to many 
agents, the companies are driving for 
direct business on which, as just pointed 
out, they need only pay 5 per cent 
commission. If the assured’s lines run 
into states where no resident agency 
law obtains, the companies can pocket 
the 15 per cent commission and service 
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the line through branch-office systems. 

Of course, the going is not entirely 
easy for the I.U.B. Latterly, it has had 
its own competitive troubles. In addi- 
tion to competition from the mutuals 
and reciprocals, the I.U.B. is facing in- 
tensive rate-cutting on the part of the 
non-affiliated stock companies. Among 
these there are several which, like the 
Pearl Assurance, feel that they are 
justified in offering lowered rates to 
prospective assureds who have long 
had good experience on their far-flung 
insurance interests. 


It's a Good Trick 
lf it Works 

Recently there was a risk which had 
been in the I.U.B. for eight years. 
Along came one of the non-affiliated 
companies and cut the rate by over 60 
per cent! Horrified, the I.U.B. checked 
back on their records and found that 
had they been using the cut rate for the 
eight-year period during which they 
had had the risk they would still have 
made money on it. The judgment of 
the independent bidding company ap- 
parently was vindicated and it still has 
the business. 

The principle of merit rating has not 
been applied to I.U.B. risks with suffi- 
cient careful understanding, some ob- 
servers believe, and the organization 
has many risks on its books which are 
rated too high plus some which are 
rated too low. The risks which have 
been rated too high are definitely com- 
ing under the fire of the non-affiliated 
companies and many of them are being 
lost to the I.U.B. via the rate-cutting 
route. 

The cry that 
paying 
always accurate. Sometimes the reverse 


the non-affiliates 
commissions is not 


are 
increased 


is true. Assume that a non-affiliated 
company desires a particular I.U.B. 
risk. It can always go to a local agent 


and say “As it now stands, you do not 
get this Without the help 
of the cut rate we offer, you never will 
get the business. Instead of paying 
you 15 per cent in your own territory 
and 10 per cent elsewhere, we are going 
to pay you less commission, but you 
will get a line which otherwise you 
could not secure and you will get some 
commission where otherwise you would 
get none.” To a set-up of that nature 
many agents succumb and the line 
promptly goes away from the I.U.B. 
and into the office of the non-affiliated 
company. Usually it is a hand-picked 
line with a good loss experience and 


business. 


” 
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the company’s results with it, taking | 


into account the commission saving, 
may be just as good as those derived 
by the I.U.B. while the line was in its 
possession. 


Temptation's Ointment 
May Attract Insects 


It is in the direct writing of business 
—over the counter, almost—that many 
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SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


ERSONALLY, I wish these E.U.A. 
a and W.U.A. companies would defi- 
nitely decide what they intend doing 
about separation in excepted cities. 


_ The suspense has me worn to a shadow 
and is seriously interfering with my 


| 


agents see the operation of the I.U.B. | 


as a competitive factor. That is par- 
ticularly true of agents who feel that 
they might have a chance to get the 
line for themselves. They point out, 
and rightly, that the manufacturer of 
a commercial commodity insists on com- 
mission being given is territorial repre- 
sentative in full even if the particular 
order in no way results from his efforts 
—they call that “protecting the terri- 
tory.” When the I.U.B. writes a line 
direct, however, insurance agents feel 
that the 5 per cent resident agency 
commission is not enough. If their 
contention be correct, then the I.U.B. 
would have to pay 15 per cent to some 
agent in the originating territory even 
though the business came to it direct 
and without the intervention of an orig- 
inating producer. 

Many agents also feel that so long 
as I.U.B. risks can be written by the 
companies direct (with a payment of 
5 per cent countersignature commis- 
sion) there is the constant temptation 
for companies to seek by roundabout 
means to impel the assureds to go to 
the I.U.B. themselves without making 
use of the services of a producer. The 
protesting agents that such a 
practice, intensively carried out, would 
rob them of opportunities for earnings 
and would undermine their field con- 
tacts. They feel that the ointment of 
temptation will attract some company 
flies. 

Obviously, the present situation with 
respect to I.U.B. risks is of great bene- 
fit to the big corporation seeking to 
place its insurance. So much is this 
true that big assureds have been known 
to approach the I.U.B. with the pro- 
posal that an insurance specialist be 
installed in their offices and that the 
salary of that man be paid half by the 
corporation and half by the I.U.B. out 
of commission which would be saved by 
writing the line direct. The corpora- 
tions point out that they would save 
money and would, at the same time, 
have an on the 
premises who would give them better 
indemnity service than they could se- 
cure from any agent. 


sense 


insurance specialist 


tennis strokes. Ever since the darn 
thing popped out of the E.U.A. box I’ve 
been questing on its track with the 
dogged persistence of an old hound 
dog but, so far, the animal has evaded 
my most sensitive sniffings and is as 
free of my clutches now “as ever was” 
(apologies to Jeffery Farnol). 
* * * 

CAN’T make out hide nor hair of the 
| critter. My only consolation is that 
I am not alone in that regard. From 
surface emanations, it seems that there 
are a good many of these dyed-in-the- 
wool Big Shots in the gentle pastime 
of fire insurance who are no more defi- 
nite about separation than I am. It’s 
like a game of “off again, on again, 
gone again, Finnegan.” The boys gour- 
mandized just a little more than their 
dental incisors would permit them to 
masticate (how’s that?) and now they 
are running around holding their jaws 
because they bit their tongues or some- 
thing. 

ok x * 

F course, by the time Sept. 

12 rolls into the breakfast room 
the same idea for a real plan of pro- 
cedure may have occurred to more than 
two of those interested and if they 
push hard enough a definite statement 
on the subject may come out of the 
oodles of committees Altogether, it’s 
a swell mess for those outside the insur- 
ance business to watch—providing, of 
course, that they are so minded. Hon- 
estly, when I look at the umpty dozen 
organizations in this fire insurance 
play (and at the hundreds of different 
viewpoints they somehow manage to 
produce) I can imagine the bewilder- 
ment of poor John Public on the side- 
lines. As a matter of fact even I, 
wrinkled and old with the follies of 
insurance, am constantly startled and 
occasionally amused at the successful 
way fire insurance manages to keep 
from getting together. Of course, I 
understand that if companies, brokers 
and agents did get together there would 
be no fun any more and, naturally, I 
appreciate that great minds could not 
well do anything so simple, but I remain 
intrigued by childhood precepts about 
“united we stand, divided—.” 
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Fire <amnpenny papers for First Six Months doe 1934 
Special . E 
Voluntary Dividends} Under- Under- 
Name and Location Total | Unearned and Net Paid writing writing — 
or ComPANY Capital | Admitted | Premium Net Conting’y | Prerriums Total Losses as to Steck- | Income Losses | Expenses — 
Paid- -up Assets Reserve Surplus Reserve | Written Income Paid ‘aid holders Earned Ineur ed | Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ s 3 $ $ 
Aetna Insurance, Hartford 7, 500, 000/43 , 760, 820| 16, OF8, 650) 16, O88, 758] 1,100,000) 8,347,223) 9,164,147] 4,391,193) 4,381,127 600,000 u 3,561,050 u C 
Allemannia Fire, Pittshur th 1,200,000) 4,723,51°| 1,286,037) 1,725,700 a82, 408 614,458 717.45 400,7°0 320,745 84,000 18, 102 36°,012 317,475 
Alliance Assur., Ltd, ew York $200; 000 1,710, 8°3 359,971 642, 668 85, 859 428, 126 480.74" 168.47 192,615 coud 105, 827 140,003 187.615 
All State Fire, Chien: TO ; 290,000 268, 203 24,47" 149,447)... 28, 563 61,560 7,°6 13,231)... 8,113 8.502 6,955 
American Central, St. Louis. . 1,000,000) 7,020,463) 2,563,105) 2,960,848 133,737) 1,176,059) 1,330,401 576,270) 696,955 50,000; —66,183 525,572] 6695, 699 
American Unien, New York... 1,000,000) 2,624,°27; 491,85") 1,064.073).. 185,317 247,75" 74,409 A —44,278 63,604 91, 668 
Atlantic Insurance, Dallas. . 200,000; 560,152 81,737 17°, 583 18,000 97,4°1 104.644 26, 880 27,973 eka 81,165 33,714 45,518 V 
Atlas Assur, I td, New York...| $400,000) 6,190,'70) 2,828,486) 2.444.095] *322,°°5) 1,318,152) 1,48". 153 703 .°63 792,246)... u u u 
Birmincham Fi-e, Pittsburgh 300.000 021,336 58,740 54° 432 9,715 21,0:0 42.609 5, 152 16,°81 9,000 8,°8" 3.511 11,142 
British Gen'l, Ltd., New York. 1400,000) 1,249,716; 432,033 358, 875 200 199,911 225,343 $8,553 116,544 ¢25, 738 —7,555 92,334} 6109,318 
California Ins., San F-ancisco. 1,000,000) 5,050,212) 1,472,273) 2,277. °81).. 734,405| 865,550) 383,783) 356,209 50,000 u u u 
Califernia Unien, San F ancisco 200,000 501,879 36,641 258, 258 3.450 15, 266 26.409 8,407 6,131)... 1,341 8.¢84..... : 
Chu’ ch Prove ties Fire, Ne vYork 200,000 462,035 84,099 1°70, 139 5,500 8.586 18.436 5,712 11,28 6,000 12,001 4,912 8,028 
Commerrial Standard, Dallas 400,000) 1,48", 06 504, 10° 240.749 763,418 821.‘ 87 438.516 318,779 20,000 764,117 481,490 313,308 
Com. Union Assur., Ltd., N. Y. 1400, 000/12,582.433) 5.0°0,7'3| 5,691,449 121,121} 2,625,744) 3,222,765) 1,276,741) 1,554,608) 484,997 89,507) 1,189,637/61,532, 470 Ye 
Commercial Union Fire, N. Y.. 1,000,000) 2,°69, 80° 800 §°2 2A. QAO 118, 484 415,075 478,825 294, 186 249,066 40,000} —24,609 1°0,°64! 6235,725 sil 
Commonwealth Ins , New York..| 1,000,000) 6,102,536) 2,0°2.520) 2.752.259 1,004,478) 1,171,651 575,450 512,003 250,000) 1,020, 78° 483.55 470, 858 G 
Emplyers Casualty, Dallas 300.000) 1,339,341 444.858 204. 282 20.900 477,143 504.161 230,471 34, 163 448,015 21,317 206, 645 180, 486 € 
Equitable F_ & M , Providence 300,000) 1,05°,673 140.520 522.857 50.900 91,722 112,189 43.084 41,775 18,000 4,496 34,115 40,319 th 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse. . . 250,000} 630,654) 202,549) 120,005 21,000 97,867| 135,¢83 56,084 55,955)...... —3,251 49,254 50, 673 Y 
( 
Federal Insurance, Jersey City. 2,000, 0CC/16,9°8,. 823) 1,560. 751/10, 701,086 282,130] 1,752,220) 2, b= 853 546.009 920,734 322,499 341,087 503,534 865,734 Y 
Federal Union Ins , New York 1,000,000) 2,855,438 607,176) 1.0°5.401 334,651 0,732 177,5"1 152,967)... 317,530 163,060 144,175 
Fireman's Fund Ins., San Franc. | 7,500,000)/32, 484, 58°/11,0°8, 682) 7,50°,272) 3,042,144) 6,£60, 19° 7,62": 00" 3,197,556] 3,399,756 450,000 382,754) 3,079,026) 3,350,974 ar 
Great Eastern Fi-e, White Plains 250,000 640, 626 64.04" 310, 181 . 33,404 46,652 14.°55 16,717 7,500 6,701 10, 51° 16,019 : 
Gulf Insurance, Dallas. ..... 1,000,000) 3,263,024) 1,115,033] 085,738) 40,000} 741,113) 773,534) 215,898} 384,855 60,000} 640,660) 250,276) 351,935 su 
Hanover Fire, New York. 4,000, 000/ 14,451,476) 4.448.871) 4. 'N5.36° 457,000) 2,2'2,46°) 2,737,¢50) 1,053,473) 1,221,755 320,000 64,915 £20,781) 1,110,637 la’ 
Home F. & M., San Francisco 1,000,000) 5,263,997) 2,056. 255) 1,222.9°7 549,082) 1,08',568) 1,206,916 516.4°5 540,918 100,000} 1,079, 860 487,071 507,961 ere 
Homeland Ins. Co. of Am, N. Y.| 1,000,000) 2,670,310 488,683) 1,120.°85 as 238, 462 302, 124 92. 668 _ =e 205, 233 78,8°7 112,692 
Illinois Casualty, Sprinzfield. . . 200,000 527.605 138, O88 71807 alee 150,541 170,8' 3 82,110  *}. aa 174,364 74,362 101,979 he 
Indem. Mut. Mar., Ltd., N. Y $300,000) 1,036,509 127,321 383,044 PENS 178,732 168,62 120, 263 See 205,444 159,551 60, 671 pa 
International Ins.. New York. 1,000,000) 5,086,754; 1,416,.9°2) 2.188.210 100,.9n0 724,427 844,813 560,487 302, 87 100,000 846,522 406,814 302,879 ele 
Keystone Auto Club Fire, Phila. 200,000 460. 202 63, 104 100.000 ®8, 220 67,073 76,448 16,170 37, 768 6,858 10,245 14,417 38, 668 
Liberty Fire, Louisville 250,000; 676,932 63, 5° 6 193, 083 78, 763 32,782 91,758 4,287 Pi cntancans u u u ca 
Liverpool & Lon. & Globe, Ltd., 

New York 1400, 000/18, 286.552) 9,120.04") 7,027. 231].......... 4,407,7 5,812,024) 2,154,614) 2,193, 162).. ..+«| 4,151,333) 2,109,230] 2,0°2,814 th 
Lon. & Prov. M. & G., Ltd, N.Y.| $200,000] 1,002,512 325, 688  ) 163,632 193,532 99,082 > eee 178,327 85,637 88,819 fe 
Marine Ins., Ltd., New York 1200.000) 4,999, 193 688,276) 2.284.531)... .... 8 2,453) 1,048,322 239,090 483,267)......... 228,743 180,731 463,747 is 
Meiji Fire, Ltd., New York. 200,000) 3,108, 15° 160,57) 2.792.170 4,67 105,‘ 8 112,218 23.674 46,218)....... 11,141 24,322 37,461 
Mercantile Ins. Co of Am., N.Y.| 1,000,000) 6,088,054) 2,147,978| 2,A90.2°0! .. 1,024,' 66) 1,173,247 474,445 515,536 200,000} 1,019,222 421,807 4°3,495 
Merchants Fire, Denver. .... 400,000} 1,887.771] 755,022] ‘584.7: 36,000} 362,'62) 420,3°4) 121,617] 207,168 16,000} 319,677} 118.8 3} 199,136 N 
Merchants Ins., Providence. . 1,000,000) 2,791,253) 919,339)  6€2,334].......... 522,608} 611,403) 266.063) 335,607)........ 432,408] 230,816) 289,979 Ne 
Mercury Insurance, St. Paul. ...| 1,000,000! 4,476,425) 1,516.474| 1.672.642 5,000] 881,275) 9°3.851) 425.226] 419,592/........ 853,673} 449,802} 410,592 we 
National American Fire, Omaha | 1,000,000) 1,805,319 432,726 i ee 239,440 278,872 62.051 119,700 20,000 216,400 63, 583 112,500 ste 
National Auto., Los Angeles. . 300,000} 1,193,791 351.°57 154.774). . BS: 471,148 41,373 185, 657 130,371 50,000 40.626 211,831 136, 643 N 
National F. & M., Eli abeth. . 400, 000 882,555 52.370 206.529)... ... 25,679) ¢133,331 12,94 17,924)... 33,939 9,210 21,913 NE 
Newark Fire Ins., New York. ...| 2,000,000) 8,540,251) 3,112,817] 2,661,442)........ 1,538,178) 1,732,646 757,333 760,930 250,000) 1,433,571 739,740 726,777 foi 
New England Fire, Pittsfield. ... 400,000; 1,261,739 320.737 3°4.4°3 88,101 162,337 187,540 79,017 83,264 4,800 166, 192 69,914 78,275 cor 
New India Assur., Y....] $200,000) 1,064,417 252.00" 514.502 40,000} —43,078} —29,063 136,041 7 Ree 142,210 £8,803 10, 129 h 
No. British & Mer., Ltd., N Y.. $400, 000) 14, 601,°35| 7,010,560) 6,05°, 288 ... | 3,659,612) 3,970,529) 1,789,821) 1,774,463]......... 3,586, 864 1,645,677 1,659, 753 ai 
North China Ins., Ltd., N. , = 1400,000) 1,122,363 21,154 652, 822 36, 766 58,072 14, 436 17,893]....... 42.12 14,640 19,576 cla 
North River Ins., New "York. . 2,000,000) 18,255,011) 5,578,070) 9,098, 140 174, 132} 2,703,586) 3,079,147] 1,541,575) 1,302,200) 360,000) 263,832) 1,518,779] 1,257,455 

me 
Northwestern National Ins. Co. li 
of Milwaukee. 2,000,000) 14,885,511) 4,900,002) 733,154] 2,107,745| 2,044,704) 2,353,274) 799,067) 1,303,391) 200,000) 2,135,484) 767,702) 1,303,391 1€) 
Occidental Ins, San Francisco. . 1,000,000) 3,818, 183 743,981) 1,491, 758 431. 788 411,¢84 491, 285 192,333 201,529)...... 409,358 191,002 189,075 Se 
Palatine Ins., Ltd., New York.. | £400,000} 3,628,058) 1,376,716] 1,622,419 28,220} 630.033) 727.836) 310.541} 384.250) 57,419 40,911) 281,904) 361,662 
Patriotic Ins. of Ame, N. Y.. 1,000,000) 2,381,418 567,910 558, 122 176,419 284,007 323,274 130,5°0 177,065)... 10,113 103,938 148, 055 Ge 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia... 1,000, 000)14,808,947| 5,773,897] 7,333,841)......... 2,307,992) 2,586,356] 1,161,385) 1,185,545 275,000} 2,328,571] 1,049,966) 1,123,651 jec 
Potomac Ins., Philadelphia...... 1,000,000) 3,914,350} 1,199,775) 1,068,574 646.000 650, 583 701,181 365, 359 5 eee 643,653 341,658 329,545 cor 
Quaker City F. & M., Phila.. 400,000) 1,302,821 122,454 660.132) 213,438 145, 832 170,543 49, 852 oe 16,941 65.81 6 48,631 
Queen Ins. of Amer., ‘New York.. 5,000, 000/20, 842.537) 7,628,385] 6.791, 111).......... 3,564,445) 4,043,007} 1, y 3, - 1,707,263} 1,000,000) 3,363,025] 1,729,267) 1,623, 126 pol 
Reliable Fire, Dayton. nennwe 250,000) 1,403,226 312,000 Dh ccesvees 127,107 157.0 2 81,124 22,500 125.5 6 59,724 68, 931 
Rhode Island Ins., Providence...| 1,000,000) 3,409,161) 1,379,008} 702,538/.......... 783,912 896, 565 308. os ee 652,361 346,223) 470,759 un 
Richmond Insurance of N. Y., fer 

West New Brizhton.:........ 1,000,000) 3,998,047) 1,074,358] 1,542,101} 101,470) 463,911) 552,770) 335,439) 263,421 55,000 52,406] 238,542) 229,838 oth 

Royal yey New York..... 400,000 21,726, 704} 9,056, 267|10,343,352)... ....| 4,505, 165) 6,918,676) 2,186, 127 2,217, 588 ane 4,300,019) 2,156,053) 2, 103,786 
St. Paul F. & M., St. Paul......| 4,000,000/30, 933,675) 9, = 191/14, 876, 289 274,515| 6,110,740) 6, py 645| 2,975,689] 2,938.(84) 480,000) 5,606,081 2,903,322) 3,073,054 d 
Seaboard F. & M., New York. . 500,000) 2,065,960} 684,015 677,616)... 366, 623 6,647} 232,622) 200,%41).......... 404,653 428,162) 438,818 tio 
Skandinavia Ins., Ltd. 4 4 $200,000} 2,266,275) 1, 120, 170} 644,105 50,000} 591,973 a7 736| 349,777) 273,967].......... 602,384 386,208} 273,967 

iT 
Southern Home Ins. Co. of Caro- 

linas, Charleston. ....... 500,000) 1,296, 885 273,857| 476,481)........ 192, 823 226, 489 95,393 130,004 25,000} 206,891 75, 202 92,564 con 
Springfield F. & M., ingfield..| 5,000,000|27,073, 655] 10,905, 049/13, 1°0,171| 1,133,125] 5,519,747] 6,059,014] 2,685,781| 2,863,644) 450,000! 5,704,705) 2,377,171) 2,618,644 pri 
Standard Ins. Co. of N. Y., N. Y.| 1,500,000) 5,759,862) 1,305,437) 2,615,526 164,682) 733,752 809 , 253 274,085)  394,993).......... 36,418} 243,100) 353,246 int 
Standard Marine Ins., N. yn $400,000} 3,129,466) 324,185) 1,893,778).......... 573,899; 761,921 254,371 roe 127,772|  263.6:7| 206,003 ; 
Star Ins. Co. of America, N. Y.. 1,000,000) 4,834,245) 1,788,111) 1,690,642).......... 893,000} 999,429) 450,452; 431,921 150,000} 762,305) 430,607) 413,636 Wa 
Sun Ins. Office, Ltd., N. Y. $400,000) 6,780,402) 3,170,529} 1,991,099) 400,000) 1,610,992) 1,753,073} 803,732)  906,240).......... 55,569} 776,£61| 762,932 * 
Sun Underwriters, New York... 600,000) 1,476,410} 434,790} 218,070} 159,216) 226,86) 254,865) 136,452) 142,250).......... —7,785| 95,743) 122,944 1eM 
Tokio M. & F., Ltd., N. ..| 3$500,000/13,036,535) 1,683,069) 10,038,775 122,194' 1,084,237) 1,308,537) 574,273 464, 1790)........ —13,446) 669,621 479,799 em) 
Union Assur. Soe., Ltd., N. Y... $400,000) 2,704,740) 1,135,547) 1,001,923 12,990} 519,034) 577,727) 255,814) 319,961 045,535 36,409} 231,324; 6319,433 ord 
Union Insurance Society of Can- 

ton, Ltd., New York. ........ 7400,000| 3,039,866) 339,966) 1,874,157|.......... 337,048; 419,881 127,926 8 errr —8, 988 161,220 150,974 pe. 

r 

United States Fire, New York...| 2,000, 000/24,889,089) 9,061,927/11,494,917| 100,000) 4,418,508) 4,951,899) 2,399,782) 2,144,626) 450,000 425.590} 2,309,041} 2,009,414 en 
Westchester Fire, New York... .| 1,000,000/16, 127,109) 5,673,796] 6,886.539} 378,518) 3,069,383/ 3,425,985) 1,777,253) 1,678,483) 280,000 49,359] 1,751,089) 1,478,908 lai 
Western Fire, Fort Scott........ 500,000) 1,279,358; 323,895) 357,290 64,779 262,984 286,216 145, 52 ae 238, 680) 138,082 125, 648 cla) 
World F. & M., Hartford 1,000,000) 4,687,130) 1,042,644) 2,393,504).......... 577,012) 659,108} 262,059)  245,916).......... u 279,758 u giv 
Yorkshire Ins., ‘Ltd. New York.. 200,000! 3,520,516 160,067) 1,286,842).......... 818, 161 887,134) 495,412)  462,281).......... 891,648 428,142} 438,818 sati 
= liqu 

t Deposit capital. * Includes $143,378 other reserve. aIncludes $40,000 voluntary mortgage reserve. 06 Underwriting expenses The 
paid. c Remittance to home office. dIncludes $24,015 dividends paid to policyholders. e Includes $100,000 issued of preferred stock. me} 
J Includes $50,000 mortgage reserve. g Mortgage reserve. u Unavailable. 
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Court Affirms Priority of 
N. Y. Comp. Claimants 


Van Schaick Upheld on Preferred 
Status of New York Workmen 
asCreditors of Southern Surety 


Judge Louis A. Valente of the New 
York Supreme Court has upheld the po- 
sition of Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick as liquidator of 
the Southern Surety Company of New 
York that claimants under the New 
York Workmen’s Compensation Law 
are entitled to preference, whereas 
similar claimants under compensation 
laws of other states are only general 
creditors of the company. The court also 
held that a New York employer who 
pays compensation benefits directly to 
claimants upon failure of his insurance 
carrier is not subrogated to the right of 
the employee or his dependents to pre- 
ferred status against the insurer but 
is merely a general creditor. 

The Southern Surety Company of 
New York was one of the first insur- 
ance companies doing a large inter- 
state business to be taken over by the 
New York State Insurance Department 
for liquidation. As liquidator of the 
company Superintendent Van Schaick 
had recommended payment in full to 
claimants under the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation Act because of the 
lien and preference given to them under 
Section 34 of that law. The Attorney- 
General of Oklahoma, as well as ob- 
jectors from other states, opposed the 
confirmation of the superintendent’s re- 
port, claiming that this preference is 
unconstitutional in that it unfairly pre- 
fers New York claimants over those of 
other states. 

Judge Valente upheld both conten- 
tions of the liquidator, saying in part: 

“Certain questions involving some 
concern are raised by objectors. The 
principal ones of importance involve the 
interpretation of Section 34 of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, which 
provides that ‘compensation shall be a 
lien against the assets of the carrier or 
employer without limit of amount, sub- 
ordinate, however, to claims for unpaid 
wages and prior recorded liens.’ In in- 
terpreting this provision the liquidator 
has given preference to compensation 
claims in favor of workmen who were 
given awards under the State Compen- 
sation Law and for whom the company 
liquidated was the insurance carrier. 
These allowances were made to work- 
men regardless of their residence, the 
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sole consideration for preference being 
whether the award was in the course of 
employment in this state. There is no 
serious dispute as to the constitutional 
right in the course of liquidation of 
insolvent concerns to give preferences 
or priorities by law. The priorities al- 
lowed under the Bankruptcy Law are 
an illustration of that. 

“The second question of interest is 
the status of employers who have ad- 
vanced to their employees the amount 
of the awards and claim a preference 
under Section 34 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, either by way of 
subrogation or by assignment. The 
liquidator has made a very able analy- 
sis of the legal principles involved and 
his conclusion is sound as a matter of 
law. The obligation of the employer is 
primary. He is entitled to compensation 
from the insurance carrier, and while 
the latter is liquid it carries out his 
obligations as if it were the prima:y 
obligor, avoiding the circuity which 
would be involved if the employer paid 
first and after payment obtained reim- 
bursement from the carrier. But if the 
latter should become insolvent, as has 
happened in this case, the oblization of 
the employer to make the payment of 
the award would nevertheless continue; 
and since this obligation is primary and 
absolute the claim of the employer mak- 
ing those payments against the insur- 
ance carrier can have no greater status 
than that of the general creditor.” 





Canadian Superintendents 
to Meet at St. Johns, N. B. 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Superintendents of Insurance 
of the Provinces of Canada will be held 
at the Admiral Beatty Hotel in St. 
Johns, New Brunswick on Sept. 11 to 
14. The outline for the program of 
the sessions has been completed and 
the gathering will be formally opened 
with the address of R. P. Hartley, K.C., 
president of the Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. 

Among the set reports on the pro- 
gram, chief interest will attach to that 
of R. Leighton Foster, K.C., superin- 
tendent of Ontario, because of his 
widespread knowledge of insurance 
conditions not only in Canada but 
throughout the states. Superintendent 
Foster has been a familiar figure at 
important insurance gatherings in this 
country for many years and has de- 
voted considerable time to an intensive 
study of indemnity problems here. 

The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners of the United 
States will be represented at the Cana- 
dian meeting by Col. Howard P. Dun- 
ham, commissioner of Connecticut. 
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C. W. Hobbs Discusses 
Statutory Deposits 


Compensation Official Presents 
Authoritative Paper on Sub- 
ject at Meeting of Law Group 





The principle and effect of requiring 
special bonds or deposits of insurance 
companies as a qualification of operat- 
ing in various states was ably discussed 
by Clarence W. Hobbs of New York in 
a comprehensive paper on “Qualifying 
Bonds or Deposits in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Other Lines of Insur- 
ance,” which he read before the Section 
of Insurance Law of the American Bar 
Association at Milwaukee, Minn. Mr. 
Hobbs is special representative of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance. 

Mr. Hobbs’ paper dealt principally 
with compensation insurance, but he 
demonstrated that the effect of deposits 
generally to protect a specific class of 
obligation within each of several states 
reacts to the detriment of the financial 
strength as a whole of the company re- 
quired to make such deposits. 

“Instead of being a single fund,” Mr. 
Hobbs declared, “the assets become 
a series of special funds. The company 
is no stronger by reason of this segre- 
gation, but weaker and less effective; 
and its general and unsecured obliga- 
tions less certainly good.” 

Mr. Hobbs said that in view of re- 
taliatory laws, special deposit laws are 
discountenanced and have tended to 
disappear. Surety bonds are sometimes 
permitted in lieu of a special deposit; 
but not, generally speaking, in lieu of 
a general deposit. The type of bond or 
deposit under consideration is of the 
same general character as the special 
deposit. It aims at creating a local 
fund whence local obligations can be 
met. 

“Both general and special deposits,” 
the speaker said, “are generally not 
extensive enough to furnish a real 
security to policyholders except in case 
of a company of very moderate size. 
They tend also to introduce complica- 
tions in the winding up of companies.” 

Mr. Hobbs discussed the various 
types of compensation laws and the 
statutory provisions of all states on 
each phase of the situation where spe- 
cial or general deposits are required. 
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Maryland Court Rules Surety 
Not Liable Under Hurd Act 


An important decision on liability of 
a surety bond has just been handed 
down by the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land in the case of the Trimount Dredg- 
ing Company et al vs. the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company. The 
case was on appeal from the Superior 
Court of Baltimore in which the judge 
directed a verdict for the bonding com- 
pany, and was brought under the provi- 
sion of the Hurd Act. 

A general contractor for work done 


for the United States Government sued 
the surety on a bond given to it, the 
general contractor, by a sub-contractor, 
to recover the cost of labor and mate- 
rials furnished to that sub-contractor 
but not paid for by him. The work 
was completed and accepted, but the 
sub-contractor executed an assignment 
for the benefit of his creditors before 
these debts for labor and materials 
were paid. The question was whether 
there was any obligation undertaken by 
the sub-contractor’s surety to indem- 
nify the general contractor against loss 
by reason of its undertaking with the 
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Government that all laborers and mate- 
rialmen should be promptly paid. At 
the conclusion of the trial the Court 
directed a verdict for the defendant. 

The work was within the provision 
of the Hurd Act (U. S. Comp. Stat., 
Sec. 6923), that any person entering 
into formal contracts with the United 
States for public work shall execute the 
usual penal bond with the additional 
obligation that the contractor “shall 
promptly make payments to all persons 
supplying him with labor and materials 
in the prosecution of the work,” but the 
bond sued on in this case was the usual 
penal bond for completion of work, and 
did not contain an additional obligation 
such as the Hurd Act requires in bonds 
given to the Government. 

In offering the verdict the Court of 
Appeals held: 

That the Hurd Act taken alone has 
no effect to attach the undertaking to 
a sub-contract and bond securing per- 
formance. 

That where neither the contract nor 
the bond provides for the payment of 
labor and material claims, these are not 
protected, even though there be a 
statute requiring their protection, and 
that the ruling of the trial court was 
correct. 


Charles Page Gets Prominent 
Community Position on Coast 


Charles Page, resident manager of 
the metropolitan department of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity at 
San Francisco and son of Charles R. 
Page, vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, one of the most important 
community positions on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Page is the youngest execu- 
tive ever to be selected for the coveted 
post, being only thirty-one years of age. 
He succeeds the late George Presley 
who passed away suddenly in July. 
Born in San Francisco, Mr. Page left 
San Francisco to attend Yale, where he 
was graduated in 1926 with a splendid 
record as “roving center” on the foot- 
ball team. Following his graduation 
he became associated with the Insur- 
ance Company of North America in 
New York, later coming to the Pacific 
Coast to become a member of the 
Pacific department of the Hartford. 
He has been an active worker on the 
municipal affairs and personnel commit- 
tees of the chamber for some time. Mr. 
Page, Sr., has, for the past many years, 
served the chamber as a director and in 
various other capacities. 
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Counsel Hear Discussion 
of Proposed Auto Policy 


R. G. Rowe Describes Features of 
Standard Auto Liability Form De- 
signed to Clarify Phrasing 


A proposed standard form of auto- 
mobile liability insurance policy, which 
has been prepared by a committee 
representing stock and mutual insur- 
ance companies and the American Bar 
Association, was described by R. G. 
Rowe, vice-president and superintend- 
ent of claims of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, Chicago, last 
Thursday, speaking before the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Coun- 
sel in annual convention at French 
Lick Springs, Ind. 

Mr. Rowe discussed in detail various 
features of the proposed form in which 
changes have been made in an effort to 
clarify clauses and phrases now in use 
in various policies which have been the 
cause of much litigation. 

One change in the proposed standard 
form, Mr. Rowe said, deals with for- 
feiture of coverage for violation of age 
statutes. He said the wording of the 
proposed form puts this matter beyond 
dispute as follows: “This policy ex- 
cludes any obligation of the company 
while the automobile is being driven 
by any person in violation of any State, 
Federal or Provincial law as to age 
applicable to such person or to his oc- 
cupation, or by any person under the 
age of fourteen years.” 

In order to eliminate uncertainty as 
to whether the policy will pay a hus- 
band or wife for loss of services because 
of the injury of the other the proposed 
form reads “including damages for care 
and loss of services because of bodily 
injury” in its insuring clause, Mr. 
Rowe said. The new form also intends 
to prohibit one employee of a corpora- 
tion suing another employee of the same 
corporation. 

Newly acquired cars, Mr. Rowe said, 
are provided coverage from the date of 
delivery in the new form substantially 
as follows: 

“1. If the company covers all auto- 
mobiles owned by the named insured. 

“2. If the company does not cover all 
automobiles owned by the named in- 
sured the insurance shall apply only 
to such other automobile if it replaces 
an automobile described in the policy. 

“3. Insurance on the replaced car 
terminates immediately. 

“4. This ‘automatic coverage clause’ 
does not apply (a) with respect to any 
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loss against which the named insured 
has other insurance, nor unless (b) the 
named insured notifies the company 
within ten days following the date of 
delivery of such other automobile, and 
(c) pays any additional premium re- 
quired to cover such automobile.” 

An attempt is made in the new policy 
to avoid disputes over present policies 
granting insurance to any one “legally 
operating” the car by “merely saying 
that insurance is granted to others in 
addition to the insured if they are using 
the car with the insured’s permission,” 
Mr. Rowe explained. 

In order to escape the results of the 
“erowing practice of allowing the plain- 
tiff to join the insurer as a co-defendant 
in a suit against the policyholder” the 
proposed standard form forbids this in 
very precise language, the speaker 
said. 

Under the proposed standard form 
the “co-operation clause” is worded as 
follows: 

“The insured shall co-operate with 
the company and, upon the company’s 
request, shall assist in effecting set- 
tlements, securing and giving evidence, 
obtaining the attendance of witnesses, 
and in the conduct of suits, and the 
company shall reimburse the insured 
for any expenses other than the loss 
of earnings incurred at its request.” 


E. C. Porter Promoted by 
U. S. F. & G. on Coast 


Edwin C. Porter has been appointed 
vice-president of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company at San 
Francisco, where he has been man- 
ager for the past eight years, and 
prior to that joint manager with the 
late H. V. D. Johns for six years. He 
is past president of the Surety Under- 
writers’ Association and is vice-presi- 
dent of the Casualty Insurance Asso- 
ciation of California. He is also a 
member of the Hoover Dam Securities 
Committee and acted on the committee 
which arranged surety bonds for the 
Great Golden Gate Strait and San 
Francisco Bay bridges. 


Benjamin Stokes Jennings 

Benjamin Stokes Jennings, 59, boiler 
inspector in Alabama for the Royal In- 
demnity Company of New York, died 
Aug. 22 at his home in Birmingham 
after an illness of several months. He 
had been with the Royal for 17 years. 
During the World War he served on the 
Fuel Administration Board. He was a 
native of Bowling Green, Mo. 


Unemployment Insurance Plan 
to Be Considered in Canada 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Aug. 27.—A con- 
tributory scheme of insurance against 
the distress of unemployment enters 
into the legislative calculations for the 
next session of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. 

Tentatively such a measure has been 
drafted, but not yet finally considered. 
In countries where such schemes are 
operative, the basic contributions are 
usually from employers and employees, 
amplified by grants from the state. 
Whether in Canada the latter would 
be both federal and provincial is a 
question to be determined. 

Primarily, all social legislation is 
provincial, but the larger burden of 
old-age pensions is now assumed by the 
Dominion. 

The number of workers in Canada 
who would benefit by such a plan would 
largely depend upon industrial condi- 
tions prior to the time its provisions 
are invoked, inasmuch as ali plans of 
insurance contemplate contributions by 
employees for a period of so many 
weeks. Otherwise they are not eligible. 
As the unemployed would be unable to 
contribute, the situation thus created 
would need to be considered when the 
legislation is being passed. 


Approval of Michigan Bureau 
Delayed for Minor Amendmenis 


LANSING, MicH., Aug. 25.—Several 
amendments in the projected set-up of 
a Michigan branch of the National 
Compensation Council are being re- 
quested by Michigan department au- 
thorities. The National Council sub- 
mitted details of a plan for a rating, 
checking, and inspection bureau at the 
request of a steering committee named 
at a conference of department author- 
ities and carriers’ representatives, when 
it was agreed that some such rigid 
control of rates was advisable. While 
the major points in the proposed set-up 
are said to be satisfactory to the de- 
partment, several minor modifications 
are sought before definite approval is 
given. The amendments may somewhat 
delay establishment of the bureau. 


Joins Connecticut Indemnity 


The Connecticut Indemnity Company 
of New Haven has appointed Harry 
H. Erdman manager of its claim de- 
partment. Mr. Erdman was formerly 
claim manager in the Eastern claim 
office of the Hardware Mutual Casualty. 
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Did the Depression Do 
Insurance Any Good? 


When the bottom dropped down and 
out of the stock market in the Fall of 
1929—and stayed there—many of us 
consoled ourselves with the reflection 
and prophecy that the business of 
property insurance would thereby be 
cleansed of an unhealthy condition 
which had developed to dangerous pro- 
portions during the extraordinary 
boom years. For a long period of 
time preceding the collapse, opportuni- 
ties for quick and sizeable profits in 
the stock market were so manifold 
that the executives of the fire and 
casualty insurance companies became 
absorbed in the investment end of the 
business to the palpable detriment of 
the technical, or underwriting, features 
of insurance company operation. 

During those palmy days, those of 
us whose duty it was to editorialize on 
insurance developments played at a 
little game which fooled nobody, but 
which seemed to leave everybody in a 
happy frame of mind. We were accus- 
tomed to tabulating the disgraceful 
underwriting losses that were regis- 
tered each year by the fire and cas- 
ualty companies and thus armed with 
the evidence of disintegration and de- 
cay, march off to the sanctums of the 
executives. At sight of same the ex- 
ecutive brow would wrinkle and the 
executive lips would purse. Here, as- 
suredly, was a situation fraught with 
danger. Here, indeed, was incontro- 
vertible proof that the insurance busi- 
ness was a sorry business for those 
who would make a profit. If something 
were not done soon to either (a) cut 
down the overpowering losses, or (b) 
increase existing rates, the business 
would surely be consigned to a fate 
too terrible to conceive. 

Such were the pious and portentous 
phrases that found their way into our 
best insurance journals during that 
era. Of the facts of life we had little 
to say, on the theory, perhaps, that 
everybody knew them anyway. Today, 
we are blunt and outspoken about the 
real conditions of that period. We 
recognize that for the science of under- 
writing risks was substituted simply as 
a means of collecting dollars for invest- 
ment in the stock market. There were 
then existing, in both fire and casualty 
fields, several carriers formed for no 
other purpose than to accumulate 
funds for market speculation. The 
loss ratios of these outfits, combined 
with the abnormal loss ratios of even 
the long established, conservative com- 
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panies — who had by no means re- Compensation and Surety 


mained completely aloof from the mad 
scramble for premium volume—made 
the business of underwriting look like 
a thoroughly hopeless enterprise except 
for the compensating virtue of invest- 
ment profit. 


Fire Companies Are 
Underwriters Again 


When, accordingly, the well of profit 
abruptly ceased to gush, we looked at 
once for an improvement in underwrit- 
ing standards—a return to the scien- 
tific selection of risks. It was known 
that the business did not lack under- 
writers of discernment and skill who 
could produce favorable ratios if they 
were allowed to judge risks on their 
merits, and it was known, too, that 
protective engineering had been de- 
veloped to a fine point. 

It was not long before these hoped- 
for results were achieved in the fire 
insurance field. As rapidly as pos- 
sible the leading companies cut adrift 
the destructive business and exercised 
the utmost caution in the acceptance of 
new risks. The distance they have come 
is demonstrated by the banner results 
of the stock fire insurance companies 
for the year 1933, when over seventy- 
five million dollars of profit was real- 
ized on an underwriting income earned 
of slightly more than $668,000,000. 


Casualty Hazards Defy 
Underwriting Science 


Although there has been, perhaps, a 
comparable effort in the casualty insur- 
ance field, the results unfortunately 
have not been parallel. From the coun- 
try-wide experience of stock casualty 
companies entered in the State of New 
York, it is revealed that they have 
registered almost $158,000,000 in un- 
derwriting losses during the past five 
years. In 1933 they lost $15,337,396. 

There is not lacking evidence to 
show that the companies have been 
making a gallant effort to correct the 
underwriting ills that persist in the 
business. The underwriting loss ratio, 
for example, was 9.2 in 1931; 5.8 in 
1932, and 3.2 in 1933. They still have 
a long way to go, however, before they 
can begin to break even in their under- 
writing. The truth seems to be that 
selection alone will not put casualty 
underwriting in the black. There must 
be effected an improvement in the con- 
ditions which contribute to the losses 
in the best type of casualty risks. 


Have Been Chief Burdens 


Of course, one cannot generalize on 


casualty losses as a whole due to the 


fact that there are one or two lines 
which are producing the chief burden 
of trouble. Compensation alone knocks 
the picture of casualty totals com- 
pletely out of focus. Of the one hun- 
dred and fifty millions in net under- 
writing losses sustained by the stock 
casualty companies in the last seven 
years, workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance accounted for one hundred and 
ten millions. Surety is another line that 
is productive of abnormal loss ratios. 
Net underwriting losses in this line 
over the past seven years exceeded 
sixty-three millions of dollars. In this 
instance the germ has been isolated. 
We know that excessive losses in 
surety were due to the banking col- 
lapse, in which vast amounts of deposi- 
tory bonds were involved, and to the 
real estate debacle, in which the surety 
companies participated to the extent 
of their guarantees of mortgage bonds. 

The problems in these two classifica- 
tions are distinct from the general 
problem of casualty losses. As far as 
compensation is concerned, many are 
convinced that there is no answer other 
than abdication. Respecting the surety 
losses of the last four years, it may 
be said that they were peculiarly a de- 
pression product and are not expected 
to continue. Mortgage guarantee busi- 
ness has been outlawed and the na- 
tion’s banking structure has _ been 
strengthened. The surety loss curve 
should flatten out steadily in the future. 





Surety Problems Purely 
Depression-Bred 

It would be profitable for the cas- 
ualty companies to devote their earnest 
attention to the losses that are pro- 
duced by other than compensation and 
surety lines. The compensation can- 
cer may be removed by a surgical op- 
eration, and the surety ills cured by a 
combination of surgery and natural 
healing, but the basic lines that stead- 
ily produce losses throughout good 
times and bad still need a sound diag- 
nosis and then careful and extended 
treatment if the casualty insurance 
business is ever to exist on a properly 
balanced, healthy basis. 

For the last five years automobile 
liability has produced underwriting 
losses of varying amounts. General lia- 
bility has produced underwriting losses 
in increasing amounts for the past 
three years. Health insurance is an- 
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other consistent loss producer. The 
future improvement of the casualty 
business may largely hinge on the im- 
provement effected in the handling of 
these three lines. 


Third Party Lines 
Consistent Losers 

Liability insurance, being a third 
party coverage, can trace much of its 
difficulty to the courts. Crowded cal- 
endars, liberal juries, unethical law- 
yers, statutory loopholes —these are 
factors which persistently interfere 
with the normal routine of loss pay- 
ments. Cooperative efforts among the 
casualty companies jointly with other 
businesses harassed by questionable 
claimants and inefficient court methods 
sometimes allay the evils temporarily 
but it is recognized that reforms in 
that field come passing slow. 

It is not beyond the power of the 
companies, however, to effect reforms 
within their own offices which would 
enable them to combat such obstruc- 
tions with greater success than they 
now enioy. Criticism, for example, is 
often heard of the claim department 
of the average casualty company. 





Claim Department Snubbed 
in Most Casualty Companies 


The criticism of the claim depart- 
ment that one frequently hears does 
not constitute a reflection on the claim 
department per se, but rather ques- 
tions the wisdom of the chief adminis- 
trative officers of the company in at- 
taching such little importance to the 
loss-paying branch of the business. 

In very few organizations is the claim 
department on a par with the produc- 
tion and underwriting departments in 
point of personnel, remuneration or 
power. Frequently the claim depart- 
ment is an isolated unit of the casualty 
company, even occupying, in some in- 
stances, quarters removed from the 
home office. It is a fact that the char- 
acter of a company, as represented by 
its production methods and its under- 
writing principles, rarely finds expres- 
sion in the claim department. There 
is a recognizable difference in the 
spirit, make-up, tempo and philosophy 
of most of the companies in the busi- 
ness except for their claim offices 
which, generally speaking, are as alike 
as peas in a pod. 

To some minds, this situation com- 
prises one of the strangest paradoxes 
in the casualty business, for though the 
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claim department is scarcely known to 
the company, the company is chiefly 
known to the public through the claim 
department. The only tangible trans- 
action that takes place between insurer 
and insured in the casualty insurance 
business is at the instance of a loss 
at which time the company is repre- 
sented solely by its claim men who 
are, more often than not, the step- 
children of the organization. As a fac- 
tor in public relations, the claim de- 
partment’s influence is inestimable. 
All men, institutions and enterprises 
are judged not by the promises they 
make but by the performance they 
execute when the promise is due. In 
the casualty insurance business per- 
formance is the function of the claim 
department. 


The Last of Undermanned, 
Underpaid, Claim Help 


It is not to be denied that the claim 
departments of many of the companies 
are undermanned and underpaid. The 
average office has so many cases in 
its files that genuinely complete and 
thorough investigation and preparation 





of some cases can be made only at the | 


expense of others. Usually the large 
claims get the bulk of attention while 
the smaller ones are rushed through 
at bargain settlements for the claim- 
ant. Thus it has come about that 
with many companies the smaller 
claims are the chief source of loss, at 
the end of a year so-called “nuisance 
value” payments mount up to impres- 
sive totals. 

Respecting underpayment, the evils 
following in its wake are manifold. It 
is generally true that an employee’s 
services will be worth pretty close to 
what he is paid and no more. On a 
comparative basis, casualty claim de- 
partment help is paid very little. 

Because the average adjuster and 
examiner is paid less than he should 
be, and his quality is, in turn, what 
might be expected, company execu- 
tives, displaying hindsight if not fore- 
sight, have strictly limited the power 
and authority of junior claim execu- 
tives and their subordinates on the 
street. Usually, authorization of claim 
payments in any substantial amount 
is confined to one man—the head of 
the department. Although such a re- 
striction doubtless prevents waste and 
extravagance in a number of small 
cases, it also obstructs advantageous 
settlements which could be made on the 
spot. As a rule, the longer a settle- 
ment lags, the higher the amount ulti- 
mately paid by the company. 


| 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNsTOoN 


NSURANCE claim men realize that 
the high powered business executive 
of today is not as good a risk for life 
insurance as are men with lighter re- 
sponsibilities. I once heard a claim 
expert discuss the reasons for this in 
a highly interesting fashion, but, for 
some reason or other, it was not for 
publication. One of the factors in the 
situation, however, is the extreme 
nervous tension under which business 
men work. Concerning this, Dr. Ed- 
mund Jacobson, University of Chicago 
physiologist, has made some important 
observations from his study of relaxa- 
tion. 
* + * 
444T is physically impossible to be 
nervous in any part of your body 
if in that part you are completely re- 
laxed,” he says. In the case of the 
business men, Dr. Jacobson attributes 
many early age deaths, particularly 
those since 1929, partly to a failure to 
relax. He also declares that a business 
man who has mastered the art of re- 
laxation would not take his own life. 


| The complexities of modern living have 


| avoid muscle 





increased nervous strains and, because 
it is practically impossible to return 
to a simpler way of life, Dr. Jacobson 
believes that the question resolves itself 
into one of “cultivated” relaxation. He 
recommends a course in learning to 
tensions by careful 
thought and practice until one acquires 
it as a habit. The first step, he says, 
is to become conscious of where such 
tensions occur. 
a * * 

HE physiologist and the claim man 

may only be interested in relaxation 
so far as it concerns the mortality rec- 
ord and general health conditions, ,but 
it would seem to have other important 
aspects. Greater efficiency in one’s 
work would be one, and a more pleasing 
personality would be another. The first 
would be a direct and-natural result of 
what Dr. Jacobson calls “differential” 
relaxation, or the absence of tension in 
parts of the body not needed at the 
moment, such as may be observed in the 
performances of dancers, singers and 
athletes. This also would exert an in- 
fluence on the personality. Excess ten- 
sion makes itself evident in the facial 
expression and in peculiar bodily move- 
ments. Relaxation makes possible that 
demeanor which instantly puts others 
at their ease and creates a favorable 
impression. 
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For All Accident and Health Insurance 


Agents, Adjusters and Field Men 


Invaluable Works by C. H. HARBAUGH, M.D. 








SELECTION OF RISKS BY 

THE CASUALTY SOLICITOR 

Second Edition 

Pertinent instructions for accident and 

health agents in the careful selection 

of risks so that the minimum number 

of rejections and postponements may 

be registered against the agent. 
Price, per copy, We 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


SELECTION OF RISKS BY 

THE LIFE SOLICITOR 

Second Edition 

Similar in purpose to the above, and 
designed primarily for use by life 
agents in the avoidance of rejections 
and postponements. 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


Fourth Edition 


This standard text has recently 
been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date, making it of 
particular value to adjusters of 
casualty companies, fraternal or- 
ganizations and transportation 
companies. Gives diagnosis of 
symptoms and indicates probable 
length of disability occasioned by 
any illness or accident. Divided 
into three sections: Accidents; 
Diseases; and Poisoning. Includes 
valuable tables and glossary of 
terms. Completely indexed, and 
flexibly bound. 





Price per copy, $6 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


Price, per copy, 0c 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th & Chestnut Sts. 


INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER 


Second Edition 


Specially prepared to aid industrial 
accident and health agents to in- 
crease their earning capacity. 
Alphabetical arrangement, _indi- 
cates after every disease or acci- 
dent whether such renders pros 
pect uninsurable and if so how 
long, after occurrence, before he 
becomes insurable. Gives instruc- 
tion in the bases of claim adjust- 
ments. Divided into four sections: 
Accidents; Diseases; Poisons; ani! 
Special Articles. Also Medical 
Vocabulary. Pocket size, flexible 
binding. 
Price per copy, $1.50 


Ask for special quantity prices. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DOLLAR LIBRARY 
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AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 
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Here’s the biggest little book ever published on 
Fire Insurance. Its pages are just crammed 
with information. We believe it’s the most com- 
prehensive and concise treatment ever given the 
subject. Ideal for the man coming up for a license, 
for the large buyer of insurance, and for the 
old timers as well. An ideal inexpensive present. 
Pocket size, well printed, attractively bound— 
AND ONLY $1. No approval orders. Fill in 
and mail the coupon today. Quantity prices on 
request. 
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The Spectator Co., 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Here’s my dollar. Send me a copy of “AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE” by Hale. 
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Recipe for Profit 


Add an aggressive agent 
to a sound, sales-minded 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Chicago Office: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 200 Bush St. 
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